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0  blessed  Paul,  elect  to  grace, 

Arise,  and  wash  away  thy  sin, 
Anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy  face, 

Thy  gracious  course  begin. 
To  start  thee  on  thy  out-running  race 
Christ  shows  the  splendour  of  His  face  ; 
What  will  that  face  of  splendour  be 
When  at  the  goal  He  welcomes  thee  ? 

C.    G.    ROSETTI. 
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I  tvas  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision, 
— ACTS  xxvi.  19. 


Q?i0ion 


MEN  are  wont  to  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams  ;  visions  which  allure  them  onward 
to  salvation  or  perdition,  dreams  which 
they  are  ever  seeking  to  transform  into 
tangible  reality. 

There  was  a  vision  before  the  eye  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  of  this  earth,  and  in  part, 
of  his  own  creating.  It  took  shape  in  a 
great  measure  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  ;  it  was  such  a  vision  as  would 
naturally  be  seen  by  one  who  was  "  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  Moreover, 
the  vision  took  the  colour  of  "  that  strictest 
sect  of  the  Jews'  religion  "  to  which  he 
who  saw  it  belonged.  It  was  the  vision 
of  a  justification  wrought  out  for  the  man 
by  the  man  himself,  a  salvation  of  his 
own  obtaining;  the  dream  of  a  life  by 
which  he  would  become  "touching  the 

righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blame- 
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less."  Perchance,  too,  there  rose  before 
the  mind  of  Saul  a  vision  of  fame  and 
renown.  His  epistles  point  him  out  as  a 
man  of  profound  intellectual  power;  his 
life's  story  declares  him  a  man  of  wondrous 
energy,  daring,  persistency.  He  had  at 
tached  himself  to  the  most  illustrious 
rabbi  of  his  day,  one  of  the  most  cele 
brated  in  the  records  of  Judaism.  Might 
not  this  young  Pharisee  hope  to  succeed 
to  some  measure  of  the  fame  and  influ 
ence  of  his  master  Gamaliel,  and  to  be 
written  on  the  same  roll  of  merit  with 
those  whom  his  nation  and  generation 
delighted  to  honour  —  Simon  the  Just, 
Abtalion,  and  the  great  Hillel  ? 

Circumstances,  too,  favoured  such  am 
bition;  he  was  "a  young  man,"  but 
apparently  was  already  wielding  influence 
in  the  ecclesiastic  councils  of  his  people 
— giving  his  vote,  and  intrusted  with 
inquisitorial  powers.1  Probably  if  one 
part  of  this  self-made  earthly  vision  glowed 
with  brighter  hues,  it  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Nazarene  heresy  :  against  this,  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  was  "exceeding 
mad."  He  had  with  full  conviction  and  an 
1  Acts  xxvi,  10  (R.V.). 
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unwavering  resolve  taken  up  the  cause  of 
Judaism  against  the  earliest  professors  and 
martyrs  of  this  new  religion.  No  methods 
seemed  too  harsh,  no  deed  too  cruel  that 
helped  to  secure  its  overthrow.  Were 
there  not  stories  current  in  the  sacred 
books,  and  on  the  tongues  of  his  people, 
of  mighty  heroes  who  had  defended  the 
altars  of  Jehovah?  might  not  Saul  the 
Pharisee  imitate  their  zeal  and  share  their 
renown  ?  There  was  Phinehas,  who,  with 
his  javelin,  thrust  through  the  Israelite 
that  had  fallen  away  to  the  wanton  worship 
of  Baal-Peor.  There  was  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  a  champion  of  the  God  of  Israel,  at 
whose  bidding  the  water  of  Kishon  was 
reddened  with  the  blood  of  Baal's  prophets. 
There  was  King  Josiah,  who  in  holy 
wrath  destroyed  the  very  emblems  of  the 
idolatry  which  his  father  had  set  up. 
There  was  the  Maccabaean  family,  each 
member  a  hammer  in  the  Divine  hand 
to  smite  to  pieces  the  pollutions  which 
heathenism  had  set  up  on  the  Temple 
hill.  Might  not  Saul  also,  striving  against 
the  evils  of  his  own  day,  cast  down  the 
altars  of  a  new  worship,  and  root  out  this 
Nazarene  heresy?  And  this  relentless, 
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unpitying  man,  daring  of  spirit,  strong  in 
conviction,  who  had  drunk  from  the  very 
fountains  of  Judaism,  seemed  fitted  for 
the  task  of  which  he  dreamed,  fitted  to 
accomplish  the  vision  which  beckoned 
him  on,  and  to  become  the  very  Torque- 
mada  of  a  Jewish  Inquisition. 

But  there  rose  before  him  another 
vision  ;  no  longer  a  self-made  and  earthly, 
but,  as  he  terms  it,  a  "  heavenly  vision." 
It  showed  him  the  men  and  women  whom 
he  would  hale  to  prison,  would  condemn 
to  suffering  or  death,  or  compel  to  blas 
pheme  :  but  he — Saul  of  Tarsus — was  of 
that  martyr-throng.  It  showed  him  that 
Jesus,  whom  they  acknowledged  as  the 
Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God  as  presented 
by  Saul,  and  yet  demanding  "  Why  perse- 
cutest  thou  Me  ? "  It  showed  to  him 
himself  as  one  called,  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  spread  this  Galilean  faith,  to  believe  in, 
love,  and  serve  this  Christ  who  was  now 
the  object  of  his  bitter  hatred,  to  find  in 
Him  the  object  of  his  life's  whole  energy,  of 
his  heart's  undivided  devotion.  It  showed 
him  this  despised  and  crucified  Jesus  as 
One  full  of  truth  and  beauty,  "declared 
the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  the  resur- 
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rection  of  the  dead."  He  beheld  a  new 
vision,  heavenly  and  divine.  If  he  yielded 
to  its  call  and  fascination,  it  would  change 
and  wholly  transform  his  life  :  it  would 
substitute  for  the  righteousness  he  had 
sought  in  the  law  a  "  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  by  faith;"  for  the  career  chosen 
by  him  as  a  learned  rabbi,  a  strict  Phari 
see,  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  the  life  of  an 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  ;  for  the  renown  he 
had  hoped  for  as  the  Phinehas  or  Elijah 
of  a  later  Judaism,  a  life  of  poverty,  toil, 
obscurity,  persecution,  and  martyrdom,  as 
the  herald  of  a  faith  which  once  he  de 
stroyed.  And  that  self-made  vision  of 
zeal  and  patriotism  and  fame  which  flashed 
and  glowed  in  brightest  colours,  he  sur 
rendered  for  one  of  more  sombre  hue  — 
he  "  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly 
vision." 

In  these  words  St.  Paul  puts  before  us 
the  crisis  of  his  spiritual  life.  The  con 
version  of  the  apostle  is  perhaps  more 
commonly  associated  with  those  external 
and  supernatural  events  which  happened 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  ;  but  here  he 
tells  us  the  elements  of  his  inner  experi 
ence.  His  conversion  —  that  event  so 
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momentous  to  himself,  to  Gentile  Christi 
anity,  and  to  the  Church  at  large  —  was  a 
sharp  struggle  between  two  fascinations; 
the  listening  to  two  diverse  voices  and 
the  spurning  of  one  ;  the  beholding  two 
visions,  one  enticing,  the  other  stern  and 
dark,  yet  rejecting  the  enticing  and  earthly 
and  obeying  the  heavenly  and  divine. 
And  although  the  path  he  then  chose  had 
often  been  very  rugged  :  "  in  perils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by 
mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in 
perils  among  false  brethren  ;  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold 
and  nakedness":1  though  now,  through 
the  malice  of  the  Jews,  he  is  the  prisoner 
of  the  Roman  Emperor,  it  is  with  evident 
thankfulness  and  in  tones  of  victory  that 
St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  sums  up  the  crisis 
of  his  conversion  on  these  words,  "  I  was 
not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision." 
But  how  many  disobey  the  heavenly 
and  pursue  the  earthly  vision  !  Men  see 
stretched  out  before  them  the  divinely 

1  2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27. 
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appointed  path,  yet  since  it  is  different  to 
their  hope  and  desire,  they  refuse  to  enter 
upon  it.  They  see  rising  before  them 
the  vision  of  duty,  linked  to  toil  and 
peril  and  temporal  loss;  and  they  spurn 
the  choice  to  which  they  are  called.  But 
unstable  visions  of  their  own  creating, 
bright  with  varied  hues,  visions  of  fame 
and  wealth  and  pleasure,  of  success 
measured  by  possessions  in  gold  and  by 
the  applause  of  the  mass,  —  these  they 
pursue.  These  things  fascinate  and  rule 
the  heart,  but  the  heavenly  vision  of  stern 
duty  and  eternal  reward  they  reject  and 
disobey. 

In  what  profound  contrast  do  the  words 
with  which  our  great  dramatist  causes 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  leave  the  stage  stand 
with  those  of  St.  Paul.  Wolsey  was  one 
before  whom  the  earthly  vision  had  risen 
in  its  richest  colours  and  most  fascinating 
guise.  That  vision  he  had  obeyed  with 
wondrous  ability,  assiduity,  and  success. 
It  seemed  to  become  a  great  and  striking 
reality,  built  of  solid  columns  and  decked 
but  with  imperishable  colours.  Yet  be 
cause  it  was  an  earthly,  self-made  vision, 
not  heavenly  and  divine,  it  proved  but  a 
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brief,  delusive  fascination,  "the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision";  and  in  a  bitter  and 
hopeless  end  the  poet  makes  him  ex 
claim  — 

"  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

It  was  but  the  confession  that  Wolsey 
had  been  "  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly 
vision."  He  had  failed  in  the  crisis  of 
life,  had  yielded  to  the  evil  fascination, 
had  been  mastered  by  an  empty  show  ; 
and,  having  made  a  false  choice,  reaped 
its  fatal  consequences. 

Therefore,  since  we  all  see  visions,  let 
us  choose  with  care  and  wisdom  which 
we  will  follow.  There  will  rise  before 
our  eyes  visions  full  of  promises  and 
charm,  endowed  with  power  to  fascinate 
the  heart,  offering  a  fulness  of  this  pre 
sent  life  ;  and  there  will  be  visions  devoid 
of  beauty,  empty  of  fascination,  whose 
colours  are  cold  and  outlines  stern,  having 
no  earthly  promise,  but  telling  of  duty 
and  service  and  loss.  Which  shall  we 
obey?  The  test  of  a  vision  is  not  the 
promise  it  gives,  the  fascination  it  wields, 
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nor  the  glamour  wherewith  it  invests  life. 
The  test  is  that  of  its  origin.  Is  it  con 
jured  up  by  man,  or  displayed  by  God; 
is  it  earthly,  or  is  it  heavenly  ?  Well  is  it 
if  we  can  detect  the  true  from  the  false  ; 
better  still  if  we  can  say,  "  I  was  not 
disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision." 
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/  bear  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus. 
—GAL.  vi.  17  (R.V.). 


THIS  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  the  out 
come  of  deep  and  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  St.  Paul.  The  earlier  part  a  scribe 
had  written  at  his  dictation ;  now,  with 
his  own  hand,  in  large,  bold,  striking 
letters1  he  pens  the  conclusion.  And 
in  the  glow  of  his  devotion  he  declares 
that  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  apostleship 
he  is  utterly  heedless  of  merely  human 
and  personal  considerations,  that  he  is 
prepared  at  any  cost  to  stand  by  his 
mission  as  Christ's  herald  to  the  Gentiles; 
that  with  perfect  abandonment  he  is  the 
servant  of  his  Lord,  and  bears  "branded 
in  his  body  the  marks  of  Jesus." 

The  branding  of  persons  is  no  longer 
practised  by  us  as  a  nation,  though  the 
statute  book  of  this  realm  has  contained 
it  as  an  ordinance  of  criminal  justice. 
But  in  the  time  and  lands  in  which  St. 
1  Ver.  ii. 
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Paul  lived  it  was  customary.  Domestic 
servants  were  at  times  branded  with  marks 
of  ownership,  though  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  this  was  chiefly  the  case 
with  fugitives  who  had  been  retaken.  In 
some  cases  captives  of  war  were  so  marked, 
and  even  soldiers  at  times  branded  them 
selves  with  some  emblem  of  their  general. 
But  even  more  suggestively,  persons  at 
tached  to  heathen  deities  or  temples  as 
priests  or  servitors  were  branded  with  a 
sign  by  means  of  which  they  were  ren 
dered  sacred  and  protected  from  violence, 
and  were  absolutely  and  openly  con 
secrated  to  their  vocation. 

Now  it  is  such  a  seal  of  devotion  and 
apostleship  that  St.  Paul  claims  to  have 
received.  If  his  journey  to  Damascus, 
with  its  heavenly  vision  and  the  blind 
ness  sent  and  removed,  were  the  time  of 
his  conversion,  since  then  he  had  stood 
forth  a  "  branded  "  man.  Perhaps  the 
brightness  of  the  vision  which  he  saw  and 
obeyed  had  injured  his  sight,  and  it  may 
be  that  it  was  the  weakness  of  eyes,  to 
which  he  seems  from  time  to  time  to 
refer,  that  was  the  "  mark  of  Jesus."  Or 
it  may  be  that  in  the  evidences  of  the 
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persecutions  and  perils  he  had  encoun 
tered,  in  scars  left  by  scourge  and  rod 
and  stone  and  shipwreck,  he  presented 
visible  tokens  of  the  absolute  lordship 
of  Jesus  Christ.  These  things  were 
the  branding-irons  which  for  ever  set 
the  seal  of  His  ownership.  Now  that 
the  great  crisis  of  his  life  had  become 
a  permanent  experience,  the  mere  sur 
render  an  irrevocable  choice,  he  was  to 
bear  "  branded  in  his  body  the  marks  of 
Jesus." 

Thus  the  conversion  of  Saul  had  re 
sulted  in  the  absolute,  indisputable,  irre 
vocable  lordship  over  him  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  at  times  he  insisted  upon  the  apostolic 
prerogatives  which  Christ  had  conferred 
upon  him,  he  as  vividly  remembered  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  bond-servant,  the 
slave,  the  branded  servitor  of  Jesus.  The 
appearance  of  Christ  to  him  as  he 
journeyed  to  Damascus,  the  heavenly 
vision  he  obeyed  had  altogether  changed 
the  current  of  his  life.  It  had  robbed 
him  of  his  freedom  ;  his  life  was  no 
longer  at  his  own  choice,  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  or  to  follow  the  pur 
poses  of  his  heart.  From  the  hour  when 
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Jesus  whom  he  persecuted  revealed  Him 
self  to  him,  Saul  had  fallen  under  a  new 
dominion  ;  and  though  the  path  of  obedi 
ence  was  one  of  danger  and  suffering  and 
loss,  yea,  though  its  goal  was  a  martyr's 
death,  he  boldly  trod  it,  sealed  with  the 
tokens  of  service,  and  stamped  with  the 
badges  of  his  slavery,  bearing  "branded 
on  his  body  the  marks  of  Jesus." 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  thought 
was  present  to  the  apostle  that  men  not 
only  branded  slaves  but  also  temple 
servitors.  As  the  historian  Herodotus 
relates,  this  branding  of  devotees  made 
their  bodies  sacred,  and  prohibited  men 
from  molesting  them.  It  is  precisely 
such  protection  that  St.  Paul  is  here 
claiming.  "  Let  no  man  trouble  me,  for 
I  bear  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of 
Jesus."  He  asserts  that  the  molestation 
of  the  Judaisers  must  cease.  He  claims 
for  himself  privileges  not  only  as  the 
apostle  of  Christ  and  the  evangelist  of 
the  Galatians,  but  also  prerogatives  of 
immunity  from  injury  as  the  consecrated 
and  branded  servant  of  the  temple  and 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  demands 
the  rights  which  flow  from  the  Divine 
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ownership  whose  symbols  are  marked 
upon  him.  The  sanctity  of  the  God  to 
whom  he  renders  service  invests  him  with 
awful  privileges  to  which  he  lays  claim. 
He  is  not  the  servant  of  man,  nor  the 
mere  teacher  of  a  rival  system  of  faith  ; 
he  is  the  accepted  and  consecrated  ser 
vant  of  God,  and  a  priest  in  His  temple. 
And  as  he  stands  in  that  sanctuary,  con 
scious  of  the  holy  anointing  and  branding 
he  had  experienced,  he  cries  :  "  I  bear 
branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus." 
St.  Paul  was  writing  to  a  fickle  people. 
A  new  fascination  had  speedily  and 
fatally  "bewitched"  and  ensnared  the 
Galatian  converts.  They  were  "quickly 
removing  from  him  that  called  them  in 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  a  different 
gospel,  which  is  not  another  gospel."  1 
There  had  been  a  time  when  they  would 
have  plucked  out  their  eyes  and  given 
them  to  their  apostle,  but  now  he  is 
regarded  as  their  enemy,  and  they  treat 
him  as  such.  Their  profession  had 
proved  unstable,  their  consecration  in 
constant.  But  the  great  act  of  St.  Paul's 
life  was  decisive  for  all  time.  That  con- 
1  Gal.  i.  6,  7. 
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secration  could  never  be  undone.  Those 
marks,  burnt  into  the  flesh  of  the  slave  or 
sacristan,  could  never  be  healed  or  deleted. 
And  St.  Paul  recognises  his  consecration 
to  Christ  as  in  like  manner  irrevocable  ; 
he  was  a  branded  man.  He  had  taken 
up  a  service  he  could  never  lay  aside 
unaccomplished.  His  conversion  had 
started  him  upon  a  path  from  which  he 
could  never  turn  away.  It  was  an  act 
speedily  wrought,  but  life-long,  even 
eternal,  in  its  consequences  ;  the  burning- 
iron  of  the  Divine  Master  had  rested 
upon  him,  leaving  its  indelible  sign. 
The  Galatian  converts  might  renounce 
Christ's  service,  to  him  it  was  a  thing 
impossible  :  his  was  an  irrevocable  con 
secration,  for  he  bore  "  branded  on  his 
body  the  marks  of  Jesus." 

And  in  this  irrevocable  consecration  to 
an  absolute  lordship  St.  Paul  found  no 
cause  of  shame.  His  brand  marks  are 
his  boast.  "  I  bear  them,"  he  says, 
"  openly  and  triumphantly."  Like  a 
veteran  he  stands  in  the  front  rank,  and 
his  scarred  body  speaks  to  the  foes  he 
faces  of  valour  and  of  conflict  victoriously 
waged.  The  marks  of  Jesus  he  bears  as 
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a  champion  might  carry  the  standard  of 
his  captain,  as  gladly  and  as  proudly. 
For  he  rejoiced  in  this,  that  Christ  had 
sealed  him  ;  that  his  conversion  had  been 
a  permanent  change  ;  that  the  crisis  of 
his  life  had  decided  the  great  question 
once  and  for  ever  ;  it  had  set  him  apart 
as  the  servant  of  Jesus  ;  and  in  this  fact 
henceforth  he  would  rejoicingly  rest  :  "  I 
bear  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of 
Jesus." 

Such  a  conversion  is  an  ideal  after 
which  we  ought  to  strive.  Its  miraculous 
accompaniments  may  never  be  repeated, 
but  there  are  points  in  which  it  may  be 
the  lot  of  all  Christ's  people.  The  spirit 
of  this  great  spiritual  crisis  may  be  repro 
duced  in  us,  we  may  be  branded  with  the 
marks  of  Jesus.  Some  may  even  bear  in 
the  body  the  evidence  of  some  eventful 
hour,  or  the  scars  of  some  perilous  service. 
But  spiritually  all  may  become  the 
branded  servants  of  Jesus.  His  absolute 
lordship  ought  to  be  recognised.  To 
Him  and  His  service  we  ought  individu 
ally  to  be  surrendered,  by  vows  that  cannot 
be  revoked.  This  indelible  consecration 
we  ought  each  to  experience.  Conver- 
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sion  is  not  a  process  to  be  often  re 
peated  —  a  state  now  vanishing,  and  again 
reappearing  ;  it  should  be  the  immovable 
foundation  upon  which  a  superstructure 
of  grace  is  ever  being  raised.  A  truly 
converted  man  is  in  heart  and  spirit 
"  branded  with  the  marks  of  Jesus." 
Men  talk,  alas  !  they  act  also,  as  though 
they  might  be  transferred  to  the  service 
of  God  or  the  bondage  of  Satan  as  land 
is  transferred  from  owner  to  owner  by  a 
conveyance  inscribed  on  parchment,  while 
the  thing  dealt  with  undergoes  no  change. 
But  the  man  whose  idea  of  conversion 
rests  at  that  level  must  know  a  feeble, 
unstable  life,  resulting  only  in  an  un 
happy,  dolorous,  almost  repulsive  pre 
sentation  of  Christianity.  Well  is  it  if 
the  hour  of  spiritual  crisis  has  made  us 
Christ's  with  so  absolute  and  holy,  so 
irrevocable  and  glad  a  consecration  as 
that  we  can  declare  :  "  I  bear  branded 
in  me,  on  my  inmost  soul,  the  marks  of 
Jesus." 


(Denunciation :  Qtla&e 


What  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted 
loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count 
all  things  but  loss. — Pun.,  iii.  7,  8. 
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THE  dawn  of  life  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  was 
bright  with  promise,  brighter  far  than  it 
rises  to  the  majority  of  men.  If  others 
had  ground  of  confidence  and  right  of 
boasting,  he  had  more.  He  was  no 
proselyte,  flotsam  from  the  wreckage  of 
the  pagan  world,  but  born  within  the 
covenant  and  "circumcised  the  eighth 
day."  He  could  boast  of  unmixed  de 
scent  and  untainted  blood  "  of  the  stock 
of  Israel";  no  apostate  tribe,  but  faith 
ful  "  Benjamin,  their  ruler,"  reckoned  him 
among  its  sons  ;  no  foreign  speech  had 
ousted  from  his  lips  the  tongue  in  which 
psalmists  had  sung  and  prophets  foretold  : 
he  was  "a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  In 
his  reverence  for  the  Mosaic  economy  he 
had  attached  himself  to  "  the  most  straitest 
sect  "  of  the  Jews'  religion  ;  not  allying 
3 
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himself  with  the  worldly,  time-serving 
Herodians,  nor  casting  in  his  lot  with 
the  cold,  sceptical,  lax  Sadducees ;  he  had 
striven  to  render  obedience  where  obedi 
ence  was  hardest,  and  to  keep  the  law 
where  its  precepts  were  most  numerous 
and  exacting;  he  was,  "as  touching  the 
law,  a  Pharisee."  Against  such  as  he 
judged  to  be  foes  of  the  religion  of  his 
birth  he  shrank  not  from  waging  a  bold 
and  bitter  warfare ;  of  Judaism  he  gladly 
became  a  champion,  in  his  "zeal  per 
secuting  the  Church."  Nor  did  he  con 
ceal  beneath  a  fanatic's  zeal  a  treacherous 
and  sinful  heart.  He  did  not  seek  to 
bend  others  to  a  yoke  which  he  refused ; 
he  did  not  proclaim  a  sanctity  after  which 
he  failed  to  aspire  ;  he  was,  "  touching 
the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law, 
blameless." 

Of  all  these  privileges  Saul  was  thor 
oughly  aware.  He  had  appraised  and 
added  up  the  worth  of  what  he  distinctly 
calls  his  "  gains "  (margin,  Rev.  Vers.). 
He  had  of  old  taken  stock  of  life  and 
of  its  privileges;  and  the  credit  standing 
to  his  account  seemed  enormous,  and 
without  any  deductions.  Every  separate 
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item  of  gain  he  had  noted  down  and 
rejoiced  over.  The  correct  administra 
tion  of  the  seal  of  circumcision,  his  true 
Israelitic  descent,  his  tribal  prerogative 
as  a  Benjamite,  his  uncorrupt  Hebrew 
ancestry,  his  Pharisaic  adherence  to  law, 
his  persecuting  championship  of  Mosaism, 
the  unimpeachableness  of  his  legal  right 
eousness,  —  he  knew  them  all.  Surely 
these  were  gains  to  him.  The  men  of 
his  race  and  age  would  envy  him  who 
had  been  born  to  such  wealth  and  privi 
lege,  and  who  had  added  thereto.  Nor 
was  the  path  to  greater  wealth  shut;  it 
was  opened,  and  Saul  was  speeding  along 
it,  making  havoc  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
And  he  ventured  to  think  that  even  before 
God  these  things  would  be  availing,  and 
this  wealth  of  prerogative  and  zeal  would 
count.  In  his  own  eyes  he  had  accumu 
lated  vast  "  gains." 

Yet  there  came  a  day  when  he  was 
required  to  make  a  complete  renuncia 
tion  of  these  prized  possessions.  A 
"heavenly  vision,"  which  he  dared  not 
disobey,  called  him  away  from  this 
seeming  wealth.  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  had  persecuted,  claimed  him  as  His 
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captive  and  bond-servant.  All  that  he  had 
reckoned  gain  he  must  renounce,  and  no 
longer  esteem.  Israelite  descent,  Phari 
saic  zeal,  legal  righteousness — these  things 
were  not  gold,  but  dross.  He  must  be 
come  the  companion  and  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  preach  the  faith  he  "once 
destroyed."  He  must  accept  a  righteous 
ness  which  was  not  his  own,  and  came 
not  from  his  own  work,  but  which  was 
derived  from  Christ  and  received  through 
faith.  All  that  he  had  counted  most 
precious,  all  his  "gains,"  he  must  hence 
forth  reckon  loss.  And,  while  the  ap 
parent  gains  had  been  many, — of  birth, 
as  a  Jew ;  of  choice,  as  a  Pharisee ;  of 
labour,  as  a  persecutor  and  zealot, — the 
result  was  one  huge  loss.  Turn  whither 
he  would,  loss  met  his  gaze.  Nor  had 
he  merely  awoke  to  the  fact  that  what  he 
once  valued  was  of  no  worth  ;  he  found 
it  positive  harm.  It  was  not  merely  that, 
like  counterfeit  jewels  whose  falseness  is 
discovered,  he  might  retain  these  things, 
and  be  no  richer  by  retaining,  and  no 
poorer  by  losing :  the  very  treasures  he 
once  rejoiced  in  he  must  now  renounce 
and  cast  off  as  harmful,  and  will  be  glad 
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to  be  rid  of  them.  If  he  could  not 
change  his  race,  or  alter  the  fact  of  his 
Hebrew  descent,  yet  he  will  no  longer 
rely  upon  it,  or  manifest  a  trace  of  Jewish 
pride  and  fancied  superiority.  But  his 
Pharisaic  strictness,  his  zeal  in  persecu 
tion,  his  legal  righteousness,  which  had 
stood  between  Christ  and  him,  —  these 
he  utterly  and  for  ever  rejected  as  the 
sources  of  his  loss,  the  occasions  of  his 
bitter  sorrow.  For  on  the  day  when 
Christ  spoke  to  him  as  he  neared  Damas 
cus,  he  made  of  all  these  things  a  com 
plete  and  final  renunciation.  "These  I 
counted  loss  for  Christ." 

Now,  when  the  apostle  writes  this 
epistle,  more  than  twenty-five  years  have 
run  their  course.  He  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  review  his  life,  to  test  his 
choice,  to  reckon  up  again  the  balance 
of  life  he  once  struck.  He  has  seen  life 
under  many  aspects,  —  amid  the  rude 
tribes  of  the  Galatian  and  Phrygian  high 
lands,  in  philosophic  Athens,  in  wealthy 
and  luxurious  Corinth,  in  Oriental  and 
superstitious  Ephesus,  and  now,  at  last, 
in  imperial  Rome,  mistress  of  the  world. 
He  has  learnt  that  over  against  the  gains 
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which  life  once  possessed  he  must  now 
place  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen,  the 
persecutions  of  the  heathen,  the  perils  of 
travel,  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  cold  and 
nakedness,  the  exhaustion  of  manual 
labour;  but  with  them  "the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord."  Yet  now,  when  he  may  well  have 
tested  every  item  in  the  account  of  life, 
and  revalued  each,  when,  though  pre 
maturely  aged  and  spent,  he  might  well 
have  desired  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream 
of  early  life,  and  lamented  that  he  was 
turned  aside  from  the  career  at  first 
marked  out,  he,  on  the  contrary,  reiterates 
his  choice  :  "  I  again  renounce  to-day,  as 
of  old  :  '  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all 
things  but  loss.'  "  So,  under  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars,  and  within  what  seemed 
the  shadow  of  death,  the  apostle  ratified 
the  great  renunciation  he  had  made  — 

These  things  I  counted  loss  for  Christ. 
Yea,  I  count  all  things  but  loss." 

It  is  by  the  same  narrow  gate  of  re 
nunciation  that  men  to-day  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Things  that  were 
gains  they  learn  to  reckon  loss.  All 
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things  of  this  life  pale  before  "the  ex 
cellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."  For  His  sake,  at  His  call, 
we  leave  the  things  dearest  to  us, — wealth, 
hope,  pleasure,  friends,  life's  scheme  and 
purpose,  and  all  else.  We  must  forsake 
our  own  righteousness,  even  if,  like  the 
apostle's,  it  were  void  of  blemish.  We 
must  know  what  it  is  to  come  to  Christ 
poor  and  bereft,  with  all  our  own  good 
renounced,  and  our  own  will  submerged, 
in  order  that  we  may  obtain  His  righteous 
ness  and  submit  to  His  will.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  has  said,  "What  things 
were  '  gains '  to  me — all  in  which  fortune 
favoured  me,  all  that  by  skill  and  energy 
I  acquired, — these  I  counted  loss."  Happy 
is  the  man  who  has  learnt  the  value  of 
life's  best  gifts  in  comparison  with  "the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus."  But  happier  is  he  who  can 
ratify  and  confirm  the  great  surrender; 
who,  having  for  Christ's  sake  surrendered 
all,  and  reckoned  all  loss,  can  pass  through 
the  discipline  of  life,  through  all  that 
Christ's  service  may  have  involved,  and 
yet  in  the  end  can  say  with  St.  Paul, 
"Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things 
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but  loss."  How  many  have  failed  after 
the  renunciation  !  In  how  many  eyes 
have  the  "  gains,"  which  once  were 
counted  loss,  regained  their  value,  until 
the  great  renunciation  has  been  itself  re 
nounced  !  Well  is  it  for  us  if,  after  a 
life  wide  in  experience,  and  fruitful  in 
toil  and  sorrow,  we  can  repeat  what  once 
we  said,  and  stand  true  to  the  choice  we 
made.  Well  is  it  if,  day  by  day,  in  view 
alike  of  the  seductions  and  promises  which 
life  holds  out,  and  of  the  toils  and  dis 
appointments  which  it  brings,  we  can 
approve  our  reckoning  and  ratify  our 
decision — "  I  counted  loss  ;  I  count  all 
things  but  loss." 

"  High  Heaven  that  heard  the  solemn  vow 

That  vow  renewed  shall  daily  hear, 
Till  in  life's  latest  hour  I  bow, 

And  bless  in  death  a  bond  so  dear." 
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Thanks  be  unto  God,  which  always  leadeth  its  ii 
triumph  in  Christ,— 2  COR.  ii.  14  (R.V.). 
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IN  St.  Paul's  later  epistles  we  find  not 
infrequent  reference  to  the  imprisonment 
he  was  at  that  time  suffering.  He  calls 
himself  a  prisoner,  describes  himself  as 
an  "ambassador  in  bonds."1  When  we 
look  into  his  inmost  mind  we  discover 
that  his  outer  circumstances  have  often 
been  used  as  the  illustration  of  spiritual 
truth.  He  was  a  captive  in  Nero's 
barracks  —  in  literal  fact,  he  was  Nero's 
prisoner;  but  the  apostle's  mind  is  filled 
with  the  thought  of  his  captivity  to  a  higher 
than  the  imperial  power.  Other  fetters 
than  those  of  iron  bound  him  ;  stronger 
bars  than  man  ever  forged  held  him  in  ; 
he  endured  a  stricter  captivity  than  man 
ever  inflicted,  and  bore  it  gladly;  he 
was  "the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ."2 

1  Eph.  vi.  20.  -  Eph.  iii.  I. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  led  him  to  use  the  figure  so 
frequently.  St.  Paul  is  accustomed  to 
find  the  illustrations  of  his  theme  in  the 
surroundings,  history,  sayings  of  those 
whom  he  addresses  ;  when  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  prisoner  it  was  natural  that  the 
language  and  figures  of  the  prison-house 
should  flow  from  his  pen.  But  years 
before,  ere  the  thought  of  personal 
captivity  had  cast  its  dark  shadow 
across  his  path,  St.  Paul  had  found 
in  the  figure  the  expression  of  his 
religious  experience.  He  had  spoken  of 
Andronicus  and  Junia  as  his  fellow- 
prisoners,1  or,  in  the  passage  at  the 
head  of  this  paper,  he  had  described 
himself  as  a  captive  led  in  the  train 
of  a  conquering  Lord.  Combined,  the 
passages  are  full  of  suggestion.  In  the 
first  he  speaks  of  himself  a  "captive 
taken  by  the  spear,"  for  such  is  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word,  a  "prisoner 
of  war":  while  in  the  second,  the  figure 
is  matured,  the  victor  now  celebrates  his 
triumph,  and  exhibits  his  trophies,  and 
amid  the  throng  of  those  who  follow  his 
1  I  Cor.  iii.  13. 
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chariot  the  apostle  finds  himself — "He 
leadeth  me  in  triumph." 

The  figure  was  probably  one  that 
deeply  stirred  the  hearts  of  St.  Paul's 
correspondents.  A  couple  of  centuries 
before*,  Corinth  had  fallen  before  the 
military  prowess  of  Rome.  The  ruin 
of  the  city  had  been  completed  by  a 
conflagration  in  which,  as  St.  Paul  had 
before  reminded  them,1  the  hovels  of  the 
vast  slave  population,  built  of  "wood, 
hay,  stubble,"  had  been  consumed.  But 
in  addition,  Mommius,  the  victorious 
consul,  had  collected  many  of  the 
pictures  and  statues  of  the  city  to 
adorn,  together  with  a  train  of  captives, 
his  triumph.  Perhaps  the  ancestors  of 
some  of  those  to  whom  Paul  wrote  had 
been  of  that  throng ;  the  memory,  at  least, 
of  that  humiliation  could  not  have  died 
away.  Yet  the  blush  of  shame  which  the 
mention  thereof  brought  to  the  face  must 
have  been  lost  in  astonishment  at  one 
who  rejoiced  in  his  defeat,  and  exulted  in 
that  he  was  led  captive — and  that  always 
— by  the  conquering  grace  of  God. 

The  figure  is  suggestive  of  the  struggle 
1  Rom.  xvi.  7. 
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that  had  been  waged  in  the  soul  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  He  was  one  who  had  resolutely 
kicked  against  the  pricks.  He  had  stood 
out  against  the  claims  of  the  new  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  sway  of  Christ.  "  I 
verily  thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to 
do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth." l  This  rebel  heart 
Jesus  would  win.  As  there  have  been 
men  whose  defeat  has  seemed  essential  to 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
foemen  whose  boldness  or  strength  of 
character  has  marked  them  as  heroes  in 
the  ranks  of  wickedness,  so  was  this 
enthusiast  for  Judaism  a  foe  whom  Christ 
would  vanquish  and  bind,  and  then  win 
over  to  Himself.  As  Captain  of  our 
Salvation  He  entered  upon  the  campaign, 
and  in  the  broad  plain  outside  the  gates 
of  Damascus  there  was  struck  the  decisive 
blow  that  broke  down  the  persecutor's 
resistance,  vanquished  him  in  the  struggle, 
and  led  him  away  a  conquered  man.  Yet 
learning  that  this  loss  was  gain,  that  in 
his  defeat  by  Christ  it  was  as  though  he 
had  won  a  splendid  victory,  he  cries  :  "I 
thank  Him  who  leadeth  me  in  triumph." 
1  Acts  xxvi.  9. 
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But  the  figure  suggests  that  the  con 
version  of  St.  Paul  was  a  conquest 
retained.  The  story  of  human  warfare 
tells  of  struggles  renewed,  of  reverses  of 
fortune,  of  victors  who  have  become  the 
vanquished.  But  Christ's  victory  over 
Saul  knew  no  reverse,  it  was  complete 
and  permanent.  He  cast  down  for  ever 
the  weapons  of  his  rebellion,  submitted 
himself  entirely  to  the  Conqueror.  The 
struggle  he  never  after  attempted  or 
desired  to  renew.  He  faced  for  three 
years  the  ponderings  and  questions  of  his 
solitary  heart,  he  endured  the  perils  of 
missionary  travel  and  toil,  experienced 
the  hostility  of  false  brethren,  the 
persecution  of  heathen  Jews,  was 
exposed  to  peril  so  great  that  he 
seemed  to  be  "  delivered  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lion";1  but  none  of  these 
things  moved  him ;  the  vow  of  submission 
was  never  recalled,  the  bonds  were  never 
cast  off. 

But  beyond  this  mere  submission,  St. 

Paul  confesses,  rejoices  that  he  is  led  on 

the  train  of  the  conquering  Lord.     This, 

he  declares,  is  the  real  significance  of  his 

1  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 
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apostolic    ministry.      Across    rivers    and 
seas,  over  mountains  and  across  plains, 
into    cities     and     through    wildernesses, 
among    cultured    yet     degenerate     men, 
among  hardy  highlanders  is  he  led,  the 
trophy   of    Divine    grace.      Yet    in    that 
service  he  never  wearies,  but  loses  him 
self  in  the  joy  of  the   victorious   Lord. 
His  wanderings  are  not  self-chosen,  he  is 
but  a  captive    following  the  Conqueror's 
car.     Men  gaze  at  him  spending  his  life, 
sacrificing   his   comfort    and   all   else   to 
diffuse     a      faith     he      once     resolutely 
opposed ;  they  see  the  unshrinking,   un 
measured   devotion  which  dedicates   his 
very  being  to  his  apostolic  work.     Well, 
he  is  but  a  vanquished  man,  whose  whole 
work  now  is  to  adorn,  as  best  he  may, 
his  Conqueror's  triumph.     If  men  would 
know  the  invincible  power  of  the  Lord 
of  armies,  let  them  mark  him  who  now 
attends  His  triumph,  the  former  champion 
of  Judaism,  of  old  the  persecutor  of  the 
Church ;  and  let  them  listen  to  his  boast, 
"  I  thank  Him  who  always  leadeth  me  in 
triumph."     For  the  hand  of  Jesus  bound 
up  the  wound,  assuaged  the  aching  smart 
of  his  discomfiture  ;  the  victory  of  Divine 
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might  became  the  victory  of  Divine  love ; 
and  the  submission  of  defeat  grew  into 
the  allegiance  of  devotion. 

Here,  too,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
becomes  typical,  a  pattern  to  each  devout 
Christian.  The  victory  of  Jesus  over 
most  may  seem  less  memorable  and 
splendid  than  that  over  Saul,  the 
persecutor.  Yet  we  dare  not  doubt 
that  we  are  all  trophies  of  Divine  grace, 
who  have  been  vanquished  by  the  mighty 
love  of  the  Lord.  Surely  there  is  no  one 
who  may  not,  if  he  reads  aright  the  story 
of  his  life,  recognise  himself  as  conquered 
and  led  in  triumph  by  his  Saviour.  Our 
rebellion  may  have  been  puny  and  con 
temptible,  too  pitiful  in  aim  to  be  con 
trasted  with  that  of  the  great  antagonist 
of  Christ,  yet  He  who  won  our  hearts, 
and  holds  them  in  allegiance,  has  not 
rejected  us  as  too  poor  and  mean  to  deck 
His  progress  and  triumph.  We,  too,  with 
apostles,  confessors,  and  martyrs,  with  the 
wise  and  kingly  and  saintly,  have  our 
place  among  the  trophies  of  His  love. 
And  this  is  our  privilege,  not  occasionally, 
but  "always,"  to  be  "led  in  triumph,"  to 
be  the  Christ's  trophies  ever  and  in  all 
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things.  For  those  whose  hearts  have 
been  conquered  and  enslaved  by  the 
Redeemer's  love,  and  who  by  purity  of 
life  and  beauty  of  character  declare  them 
selves  to  be  His,  those  who  are  "  in 
Christ"  are,  even  in  "the  trivial  round, 
the  common  task,"  always  led  in  triumph, 
and  led  in  exultation. 


e 


He  is   able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  Him  against  that  day. — 2  TIM.  i.  12. 
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AGAIN  is  St.  Paul  reverting  to  that  su 
preme  moment  of  his  life,  his  conversion 
on  the  way  to  Damascus.  He  who  had 
regarded  himself  as  in  that  great  crisis 
apprehended  by  Christ,  and  led  in  the 
triumphal  procession  by  his  conquering 
Lord,  or  as  branded  with  the  tokens  of 
the  Redeemer's  ownership,  or  fascinated 
by  a  heavenly  vision  to  which  he  dared 
not  refuse  obedience,  in  these  words 
considers  himself  as  a  pledge  surrendered 
to  the  absolute  will  and  safe  keeping  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a  deposit  committed  to 
the  sure  protection  of  those  pierced  hands 
which  for  his  salvation  had  been  nailed  to 
the  cross  of  shame. 

St.  Paul  had  executed  a  deed  of  in- 
trustment,  had  made  a  great  surrender, 
had  committed  to  other  hands  and 
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Another's  care  that  which  to  him  was  of 
surpassing  worth.  For  the  moment  this 
is  to  him  the  key  that  unlocks  his  history, 
the  supreme  fact  of  his  life,  the  most 
conspicuous  aspect  of  his  conversion  — 
"I  committed  unto  Him."  He  had 
made  a  final  and  absolute  surrender  of 
all  into  the  control  and  keeping  of 
Another.  The  action  had  made  a  stu 
pendous  change  in  his  character,  hopes, 
and  relation  to  other  men.  It  was  then 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon  of  his  life,  and 
cast  the  irrevocable  and  decisive  die. 
When  he  had  so  done,  many  could  have 
told,  —  the  priests,  who  had  lost  the 
enthusiastic  executor  of  their  authority, 
or,  it  may  be,  the  very  spur  of  their 
half-tolerant  indifference  ;  the  infant 
churches,  who  glorified  God  in  one  who 
"preached  the  faith  which  once  he 
destroyed  "  ;  l  the  martyrs,  whether  in 
heaven  or  upon  the  earth,  who  had 
experienced  his  efforts,  by  cajolery,  craft, 
taunt,  or  violence,  to  make  them  blas 
pheme  the  Holy  Name,  or  had  seen  him, 
without  a  touch  of  pity  or  shame,  give 
the  vote  against  them.2  But  of  all  men, 
1  Gal.  i.  23,  24.  "  Acts  xxvi.  10. 
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St.  Paul  could  never  grow  forgetful  of 
that  time,  never  denned  by  day,  or 
month,  or  year,  or  any  reckoning  of 
man's  devising;  a  day  inscribed  in  the 
book  of  God  rather  than  on  the  calendar 
of  men ;  a  day  whose  year  is  still 
uncertain,  because  its  chronology  was 
trivial  compared  with  the  experience  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  and  the  universal 
consequences  which  have  flowed  from  it. 
It  was  that  day  when  Christ  appeared 
to  the  apostle  "born  out  of  due  time," 
when  first  St.  Paul  exercised  the  faith  he 
never  renounced,  and  made  the  great 
intrustment  he  never  regretted  or  re 
versed,  when  he  committed  all  that  he 
had  and  was  to  Christ. 

What  had  he  thus  "committed  to 
Him  "?  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
brilliant  prospects  belonged  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus  as  the  enthusiastic  student  of  the 
Rabbinic  schools.  Scholars  therein  of 
his  own  day,  and  of  following  decades, 
have  won  immortal  fame,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  Cilician  Jew,  with  his 
wider  culture,  touched  by  Greek  influ 
ences,  who  yet  in  early  manhood  accepted 
so  completely  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish 
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schools,  would  have  been  worthy  a  place 
with  the  most  famous.  But  this  St. 
Paul  surrendered  to  become  the  mission 
ary  of  a  small  sect,  too  insignificant  for 
contemporary  writers  to  notice,  and  at 
that  very  time  the  victim  of  persecution. 
Again,  when  that  restless  enthusiasm  had 
spent  itself,  he  might  have  become  a 
grave  teacher,  learned  in  the  law,  a 
"  plastered  cistern  "  from  which  no  drop 
of  traditional  lore  could  escape,  the 
revered  head  of  a  throng  of  disciples. 
But  that  ease  and  honour  he  forfeited  to 
become  a  wandering  apostle,  with  his 
own  hand  supplying  his  necessities,  to 
be  regarded  as  "the  filth  of  the  world 
and  the  off-scouring  of  all  things."  x 
Upon  this  venture  of  a  new  faith  he 
placed  life  itself;  he  exposed  it  to 
innumerable  perils,  he  passed  it  in 
poverty,  wore  it  out  in  toil,  suffered  it 
to  become  virtually  worthless  by  long 
imprisonment,  and  poured  it  out  in  a 
martyr's  death.  How  different  to  the 
life  of  which  he  might  have  dreamt, 
prolonged  and  revered,  closing  amid 
tears  and  plaudits  —  the  champion  of,  not 

1  I  Cor.  iv.  13. 
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the  apostate  from,  the  ancestral  faith ! 
To  no  man  could  such  a  surrender  have 
been  a  light  matter.  It  was  more  than 
casting  out  the  mere  ballast  to  lighten 
the  overweighted  ship;  this  was  the 
throwing  overboard  of  the  most  precious 
cargo  borne  on  life's  voyage.  To  re 
nounce  such  prospects,  to  sacrifice  ease 
and  veneration,  to  put  existence  itself 
on  a  risk,  and  in  very  deed  to  subject 
it  to  the  hard  wear  and  tear  of  poverty, 
toil,  and  contempt,  was  to  make  a  sur 
render  of  no  mean  importance,  to  commit 
to  another  a  trust  of  no  trivial  worth. 

Yet  even  more  than  this  had  he 
committed  to  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 
As  an  orthodox  pupil  of  the  Rabbis, 
Saul  of  Tarsus  could  not  have  doubted 
that  the  merits  of  Abraham  gave  him 
an  unimpeachable  right  of  entrance  into 
the  Paradise  of  God.  But  he  had  ceased 
to  trust  those  merits,  or  to  depend  upon 
his  fleshly  descent  from  the  patriarch ; 
he  was  resting  upon  the  merits  of  Christ, 
boasted  spiritual,  not  carnal,  sonship  to 
Abraham.  Now,  in  that  choice,  interests 
which  were  eternal  in  their  duration,  and 
infinite  in  their  importance,  seemed  to  be 
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involved.  It  meant  more  than  turning 
his  back  upon  the  past,  and  facing  the 
toils,  perils,  and  sorrows  which  lay  before 
him.  His  soul,  his  spiritual  future,  Para 
dise  and  Gehenna,  seemed  involved  in 
this  choice.  Were  the  merits  of  the 
Crucified  better  than  those  of  the 
"Friend  of  God"?  Had  he  shut  the 
door  of  Paradise,  or  gained  a  sure  and 
better  entrance  ?  Had  he  sinned  against 
truth  in  forsaking  Judaism,  or  had  he 
grasped  the  truth  in  accepting  Christ  ? 
Or,  if  Christianity  were  true,  were  his 
personal  connections  safe  and  saving? 
Was  the  "  blasphemer,  the  persecutor, 
the  injurious  person  "  to  have  access  into 
the  eternal  kingdom?  Was  he,  "the 
chief  of  sinners,"  who  had  renounced 
Judaism,  with  its  victims  and  annual 
atonement,  some  day  to  find  that  for 
him  there  was  no  sacrifice,  no  cleansing 
blood,  no  atoning  victim  ?  In  one  word, 
were  the  eternal  interests  involved  in  his 
choice  of  Christianity  perfectly  secure  ? 

For  a  season  of  testing  would  come  ; 
a  day  of  strict  inquisition ;  "  that  day," 
time's  supreme  moment.  At  one  period 
that  day  appeared  near ;  he  seemed  to 
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catch  its  very  dawn.  How  then  would 
his  interests  fare  ?  Fame,  ease,  existence, 
were,  in  comparison,  mere  trifles.  But  the 
eternal  interests,  acceptance  or  rejection, 
the  pardon  or  the  condemnation  of  the 
"chief  of  sinners,"  these  were  matters  of 
profound  concern  to  him.  How  would 
these  fare  in  that  final  crash  of  a  spent 
world  ?  Were  those  interests  safe  which 
he  "  had  committed  unto  Him  "  ? 

But  now  the  impatient  hope  of  earlier 
years  had  gone ;  the  Advent  was  a  far-off 
event,  and  vast  intervals  of  time  seemed 
to  stretch  out  between  him  and  "  that 
day."  Empires  would  "perish,  ruined 
and  abhorred,"  and  others  rise,  heirs  of 
their  might  and  crimes;  civilisation  would 
make  great  strides,  new  worlds  would  be 
discovered,  and  the  world's  face  changed. 
How,  through  those  vast  intervals  of 
time,  how,  in  that  great  day  of  doom, 
which  should  consummate  the  whole, 
would  the  interests  he  had  committed  to 
Christ  prosper  ?  St.  Paul  has  no  dread  ; 
he  answers  the  question  he  suggests. 
"  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  unto  Him  against  that  day." 

St.    Paul   did   not   regret    that    act   of 
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committal,  and  had  no  need  to  do  so. 
The  prospects  he  had  sacrificed  he  had 
regained  according  to  the  promise,  "  a 
hundredfold  now  in  this  time  with  per 
secutions."  The  honour  he  lost  has 
come  back  in  immortal  fame  ;  he  who 
might  for  a  few  years  have  been  the 
Jewish  Rabbi  has  for  the  centuries 
become  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  very  life  which  he  risked,  and  lost, 
and  yet  saved  in  martyrdom,  would 
probably,  in  view  of  his  patriotic  and 
enthusiastic  temperament,  have  been 
sacrificed  not  many  years  later  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem—  his  death  that 
of  a  fanatic,  not  of  a  martyr.  But,  most 
of  all,  his  eternal  interests  were  secure, 
the  deposit  was  safeguarded.  The  Son 
of  God  had  "  loved  him,  given  Himself 
up  for  him."  He  had  made  the  perse 
cutor  a  sharer  of  His  toils  and  pains, 
that  he  might  share  the  joy  of  His  final 
victory.  St.  Paul  felt  the  ground  beneath 
his  feet  was  solid  rock  ;  his  anchor  was 
"  both  sure  and  steadfast  "  ;  that  which 
he  had  committed  was  held  by  One  who 
was  "  Faithful  and  True  "  and  Almighty. 
The  great  deposit,  his  ungrudged  all, 
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was  laid  up  with  Christ;  and  when  the 
crack  of  doom  shall  sound  he  heeds  not ; 
against  that  day  Christ  will  guard  the 
trust  committed  to  Him.  Blessed  are 
they  who,  like  St.  Paul,  look  not  back 
when  they  have  put  hand  to  the  plough, 
grudge  not  what  they  have  consecrated, 
doubt  neither  the  might  nor  the  fidelity 
of  Him  for  whom  they  devoted  all,  but 
who  pass  the  stress  of  life,  and  look  to 
the  dawning  of  that  day  with  this  confi 
dence  in  the  heart  and  upon  the  lip, 
"  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  unto  Him." 
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I  was  apprehended  by  Christ  Jesus. — 
PHIL.  iii.  12  (R.V.). 
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ST.  PAUL'S  conversion  was  ever  present 
to  his  mind  as  the  great  critical  moment 
of  his  life.  From  that  time  he  had  been 
sped  along  a  new  groove,  started  upon  a 
fresh  and  divergent  path.  Now,  if  he 
has  a  work  to  do,  a  destiny  to  fulfil,  a 
heavenly  prize  to  win,  it  is  all  the  issue 
of  that  profound  experience,  "  I  press  on, 
if  so  be  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for 
which  also  I  was  apprehended  of  Christ 
Jesus." 

This  seizure  and  capture  by  Christ  was 
the  key  to  the  riddle  of  his  life.  If  in 
the  midst  of  madly  violent  hostility  to 
the  disciples  of  Jesus1  he  had  suddenly 
broken  with  his  past,  accepted  the  sway 
against  which  he  had  rebelled,  and 
heralded  the  faith  which  once  he  had 
destroyed,  this  was  the  explanation,  sole 


1  "  Being   exceedingly  mad   against   them." — 
Acts  xxvi.  ii. 
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but  sufficient,  of  that  swift  and  miraculous 
transformation,  "  I  was  apprehended  by 
Christ."  If  he  is  found  labouring  more 
abundantly  than  his  fellow-apostles,  bold 
where  others  shrink,  faithful  where  others 
compromise,1  if,  undeterred  by  perils,  in 
whatever  guise  and  from  whatever  source 
they  come,  he  pursues  his  vocation,  the 
same  explanation  holds  good.  If  before 
him  there  is  a  hope  that  leads  him  on,  a 
mark  which  he  would  reach,  a  goal  he  is 
running  to  obtain,  this  is  the  ground  of 
his  hope,  the  spur  to  his  effort,  the  secret, 
inexhaustible  source  of  his  endurance : 
"  I  was  apprehended  by  Him." 

In  the  emphatic  language  chosen  by 
the  apostle  himself,  St.  Paul's  was  an 
arrested  life.  Up  to  the  day  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  met  him  near  Damascus,  he 
had  pursued  his  course  with  singleness  of 
motive  and  aim.  That  course  had  been 
marked  out  by  his  birth.  Where  should 
this  man  "of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,"  be  found  save  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opponents  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene? 
Was  not  this  the  seeming  destination  of 
1  Acts  xv.  ^8.  Gal.  ii.  II. 
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his  very  birth  ?  Moreover,  his  education 
co-operated  with  the  influences  derived 
from  his  descent.  Had  he  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
where  prophets  were  killed,  and  God's 
messengers  were  stoned,  where  the  In 
carnate  Redeemer  was  crucified?  Was 
he  not  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee, 
learning  to  purpose  the  methods  of  his 
teacher,  the  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  though  he 
failed  to  acquire  his  large  -  hearted 
tolerance?  Where  should  this  youth 
who  had  imbibed  the  life  of  the  Holy 
City  and  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  her 
schools,  this  pupil  of  a  Rabbi,  the  son  of 
a  Pharisee,  be  found  save  among  those 
who  would  war  down  the  Nazarene 
heresy?  Upon  the  path  thus  marked 
out  by  birth  and  education  he  had 
entered  by  free  and  enthusiastic  choice; 
his  will  had  ratified  the  appointment  of 
outer  circumstances.  He  accepted  in  all 
good  faith  the  Pharisaic  position,  out 
stripped  in  zeal  his  equals  in  age  and 
standing,1  and  found  himself  a  champion 
in  the  host  of  militant  Judaism.  Yet 
while  he  hasted  along  this  course,  with 
1  Gal.  i.  14. 
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a  speed  that  would  have  defied  inter 
ruption  by  argument,  entreaty,  or  warn 
ing,  suddenly  he  turned  from  it  into 
one  wholly  divergent.  The  old  life  was 
mysteriously  stayed,  the  natural,  expected 
development  was  arrested,  the  looked-for 
future  was  changed  into  one  absolutely 
different  ;  a  mighty,  arrestive,  transforming 
power  was  manifestly  in  operation  :  "  I 
was  apprehended  by  Christ  Jesus." 

The  expression  is  suggestive  of  the 
force  required  and  exerted.  There  had 
come  down  and  rested  upon  him  a  hand, 
mysterious,  resolute,  irresistible,  that  at 
once  stayed  and  altered  his  career.  A 
power  endowed  with  invincible  right  had 
touched  the  secret  spring  of  his  being, 
and  forthwith  old  things  passed  away  ; 
and  now  a  new  course,  a  new  prize,  a 
new  destiny  and  ambition  —  in  short,  a 
transformed  life  —  lie  before  him.  Yet  to 
arrest,  to  change  such  a  life  as  that  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  demanded  no  puny  arm. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  turn  a  man  aside 
from  the  course  upon  which  he  has 
been  impelled  by  the  triple  force  of 
birth,  education,  and  choice.  There  are 
no  animosities  so  bitter  as  those  which 
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seem  to  have  the  sanction  of  religion. 
The  path  from  which  he  was  to  be  turned 
promised  advantage,  social  position,  and 
religious  merit  ;  his  new  path  proffered 
loss  and  toil,  contumely  and  persecution. 
To  his  former  life  he  was  deeply  com 
mitted,  both  by  profession  and  practice  ; 
past  successes,  hierarchical  patronage,  the 
devotion  of  a  self-complacent  if  deluded 
conscience,  bound  him  to  that  life.  Yet 
though  it  meant  the  public  confession  of 
a  mistake  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
his  noblest  powers,  nevertheless  at  the 
bidding  of  this  arrestive  influence  he 
accepts  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed. 
It  was  no  mean  power  that  stayed  the 
impetus  of  birth,  training,  and  choice; 
that  quenched  a  zeal  which  religion  had 
enkindled  ;  that  closed  the  pathway  of 
promise,  and  launched  him  upon  one  of 
seeming  loss  ;  that  made  him  content  to 
stand  before  the  ages  in  confession  of  his 
error  and  crime.1  But  that  irresistible 
influence  is  described  in  few  words  :  "  I 
was  apprehended  by  Christ  Jesus." 

Men  would  do  well  to  accept  St.  Paul's 
description  of  his  conversion.     Many  sub- 
1  I  Tim.  i.  13. 
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sidiary  causes  may  have  led  on  towards 
the  great  crisis.  Stephen  was  probably 
a  mighty  factor  therein  :  his  exposition  of 
the  history  of  Israel,  the  vision  of  his  face 
lit  up  with  heavenly  radiance,  the  memory 
of  the  last  words  of  the  martyr-saint,  as  he 
requests  the  pardon  of  those  that  slew 
him,  may  all  have  contributed  to  an 
ordained  result.1  But  there  was  a  power 
over  and  beyond  these.  Nor  must  we 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  merely  altered  his 
dogmatic  convictions  and  slowly  emerged 
from  the  bondage  of  tenets,  not  to  say 
prejudices,  which  had  their  root  in  his 
ancestry,  his  education,  his  immature 
opinion  and  ill-informed  choice.  St.  Paul 
does  not  regard  himself  as  merely  the 
subject  of  altered  opinions.  Such  he 
certainly  was  ;  but  the  opinions  were 
not  charged  by  the  slow  processes  which 
might  serve  the  student  of  science, 
politics,  or  history.  In  his  case  depths 
of  the  soul  were  touched  which  lay  far 
below  the  intellectual  surface;  he  had 
become  what  he  was  through  the  personal 
presence  of  Jesus.  He  had  not  merely 
heard  an  argument  ;  he  had  seen  the 
1  Acts  vi.  15  ;  vii.  60. 
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Christ  of  God.  He  had  not  merely 
listened  to  some  new  evidence  as  to  the 
claims  of  the  Nazarene  faith  ;  he  had  felt 
a  hand,  tender  yet  mighty,  pierced  yet 
irresistible,  that  had  apprehended  him. 
It  was  not  merely  that  a  man  had  adopted 
a  new  creed,  a  Pharisee  had  turned 
Nazarene;  but  the  ascended  Lord  had 
stayed  a  wild  career,  ended  a  fatal  course, 
and  had  sped  him  upon  a  new,  undreamt 
of  path.  And  it  was  this  personal,  super 
natural,  divine  element  that  was  foremost 
in  his  thought  ;  that  grasp  had  never  been 
loosed,  from  it  he  had  never  sought  to 
escape.  The  laying  upon  him  of  that 
arrestive  hand  was  the  decisive  moment 
of  his  life.  And  of  the  service  of  the 
after  time,  wrought  out  in  boldness,  and 
endurance,  sustained  amid  peril  and 
suffering,  and  imprisonment,  and  con 
summated  in  a  martyr's  death,  this 
was  the  sufficing  explanation  :  "  I  was 
apprehended  by  Christ  Jesus." 

Such  a  conversion  might  well  be 
permanent  and  irrevocable.  Those  with 
whom  conversion  is  attachment  to  an 
organisation  may  easily  renounce  their 
choice.  Those  who  have  but  accepted  a 
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scheme  of  opinions  may  find  reason  to 
change  their  judgment.  Those  who  have 
been  led  by  man  to  take  some  definite 
position  in  faith  or  practice  must  be  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  strength,  purity, 
and  fidelity  of  him  who  has  exercised 
such  a  spell.  But  such  is  not  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  grace  of  conversion. 
He  stands  on  sure  ground  who  has  known 
a  supernatural  operation  in  his  deepest 
soul,  who  has  come  under  the  influence 
of  a  Divine  Person,  "the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  who  has  felt 
upon  him  the  arrestive  hand  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  can  say,  as  the  secret  of  his 
soul's  great  crisis  :  "  I  was  apprehended 
by  Christ  Jesus." 


pleased  God  .  .  .  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me. — 
GAL.  i.  15,  16. 
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WHEN,  bound  with  a  chain,  the  Apostle 
Paul  stood  before  Agrippa,  and,  in  "  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,"  uttered  his 
defence,  he  declared,  "As  I  went  to 
Damascus,  at  midday,  O  king,  I  saw 
in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round 
about  me  and  them  which  journeyed  with 
me  I"1  The  words  describe  a  more  than 
earth-born  splendour.  For  he  claims  to 
have  seen  not  merely  a  beam  that 
illumined  darkness,  not  merely  a  light 
ning  flash  that  made  itself  visible  athwart 
a  storm-darkened  sky,  but  a  radiance 
brighter  and  stronger  than  when,  "in  a 
Syrian  noon,  the  sun  shines  fiercely 
overhead  in  an  intolerable  blaze  of 
boundless  light,  the  cloudless  sky  glows 
like  molten  brass,  the  white  earth  under 
the  feet  glares  like  iron  in  the  furnace, 
1  Acts  xxvi.  12,  13. 
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the  whole  air  seems  to  quiver  as  though 
it  were  pervaded  with  subtle  flames."  l 
Well  might  the  brightness  that  excelled 
the  midday  sun  of  a  Syrian  sky  seem 
divine.  To  the  leader  of  the  band  of 
persecutors  that  hastened  to  fulfil  their 
commission  at  Damascus,  it  came  with 
blinding  force  ;  and  when  raised  from 
the  ground,  Saul  was  a  sightless  man, 
whose  organs  of  vision  —  smitten,  it  may 
be,  as  they  feasted  upon  the  lovely  city 
destined  for  the  scene  of  his  inquisitorial 
zeal  —  had  been  blinded  by  that  sur 
passing  splendour. 

But  it  opened  other  eyes,  even  of  the 
soul,  that  had  long  been  closed.  We 
cannot  tell  how  much  of  Christian  oppor 
tunity,  influence,  teaching  Saul  of  Tarsus 
might  have  enjoyed.  He  had  witnessed 
Stephen's  death,  had  beheld  the  patient 
fidelity  of  the  Nazarenes  whom  he 
would  have  forced  to  blaspheme  ;  he 
had  heard  their  arguments,  their  testi 
mony,  their  appeals.  All  had  been 
without  result.  Yet  now,  the  long 
closed  eyes  of  the  heart  see,  the 
closed  ears  of  the  soul  are  opened  : 
1  Dr.  Farrar. 
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"It    pleased    God    to    reveal   His    Son 
in  me." 

This  experience  produced  a  lifelong 
decision.  It  was  decisive  for  all  time  to 
come,  in  all  circumstances  that  might 
arise.  It  was  a  revelation,  authoritative, 
final,  divine,  beyond  which  he  could  not 
go,  from  which  he  dared  not  withdraw. 
It  was  not  instruction  by  a  fellow-man, 
however  richly  endowed  with  acuteness 
of  mind ;  this  another  might  disprove,  or 
the  scholar  himself  doubt  and  reject. 
It  was  not  discovery,  whether  by  some 
happy  alighting  upon  truth,  or  by 
laborious  and  exhaustive  investigation. 
This  was  revelation ;  in  St.  Paul's  lan 
guage  elsewhere,  "  God  shone  in  the 
heart," :  or,  as  he  describes  it  here, 
"  He  called  me,  and  revealed  His  Son." 
And  this  glorious  experience  wrought  a 
sound  and  everlasting  conversion.  Apos- 
tacy  from  Christ  and  Christianity  were 
among  the  dangers  warned  against  in 
those  early  days ;  men  "  went  out  from 
us,"  "fell  from  their  own  steadfastness," 
"drew  back  unto  perdition."  But  this  man 
never  even  verged  upon  such  a  relapse ; 
1  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 


his  decision  was  lifelong ;  that  radiance 
which  dawned  upon  and  within  his  soul 
knew  no  diminution ;  that  light  "  shone 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
The  hour  when  God  "revealed  His  Son" 
was  decisive  for  all  the  years  that  should 
come  after. 

But  such  a  conversion  as  this  might 
well  be  permanent.  It  was  not  effected 
by  a  revelation  made  to  him,  but  made 
"  in  "  him.  There  are  revelations,  autho 
ritative  and  divine,  made  to  a  man. 
God  showed  to  Moses  the  pattern  of  the 
things  he  should  make;  he  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  prophet's  servant  to  see 
the  mountain  filled  with  chariots  and 
horses  of  fire ;  He  showed  to  Zechariah 
the  mystic  symbols  of  spiritual  powers. 
But  there  was  a  certain  inwardness  about 
St.  Paul's  experience ;  the  revelation  he 
received  was  of  a  different  and  higher 
order;  the  Christ  he  beheld  was  not 
merely  revealed  to  his  vision  but  within 
his  heart.  The  eyes  which  beheld  the 
glory  were  not  merely  the  blinded  eyes  of 
his  body,  for  "  the  eyes  of  his  heart " l 
were  enlightened.  The  tablets  upon 
JEph.  i.  i8(K.v.). 
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which  the  revelation  was  inscribed,  were 
the  "fleshly  tables  of  the  heart."  God 
became  his  teacher,  and  through  no 
human  agency,  by  no  human  power  of 
argument,  but  by  an  inward,  miraculous, 
Divine  operation  revealed,  portrayed  His 
Son.  It  was  not  primarily  a  doctrinal 
revelation  that  was  made  to  Saul.  The 
persecutor  was  not  shown  a  new  setting 
of  the  Messianic  argument,  was  not 
instructed  in  some  overlooked  evidences 
of  Christianity,  had  not  presented  to 
him,  for  credence  or  rejection,  a  complete 
and  finished  system  of  doctrine  ;  but  the 
personal  living  Christ,  the  rejected  and 
crucified,  the  risen,  and  now  enthroned 
Jesus  was  revealed  in  him.  And  the 
glorious  object  of  faith  and  love  became 
the  theme  of  his  apostolic  ministry.  The 
Son  of  God,  the  chief  corner-stone,  the 
ransom  for  all,  the  life,  the  One  "who 
loved  me,  gave  Himself  for  me,"  had 
been  revealed  in  him,  that  he  might 
preach  Him.  Out  of  that  personal 
experience  all  his  theology  had  its  rise. 
He  had  known  this  revealing  process, 
and  the  truth  he  proclaimed  was  assured 
knowledge,  indubitable  certainty.  The 


language  of  hesitation,  "  We  trusted  it 
had  been  He  which  should  have  re 
deemed  "  is  never  on  his  lips ;  it  is  his 
to  say,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  am  persuaded." 

And  in  the  brightness  of  that  inner 
revelation  all  other  things  had  been 
reduced  to  their  true  insignificance. 
When,  upon  that  eventful  day,  the  sun 
arose,  it  blotted  out  the  splendid  jewelry 
of  stars  that  had  decked  the  sky  in  the 
Syrian  night.  So  had  this  glory  brought 
to  dulness,  or  overwhelmed  in  comparative 
insignificance,  all  other  glories.  All  the 
brightest  things  of  the  present  life 
became  for  ever  extinguished  before  the 
radiance  that  illumined  his  heart.  Here 
after  they  appear  but  as  memories,  as 
dimmer  luminaries  quenched  by  an  all 
glorious  sun.  He  had  hotly  pursued 
Rabbinic  culture,  but  life's  great  lesson 
was  learnt  when  Christ  was  revealed. 
A  prospect  of  position,  honour,  fame, 
of  satisfied  ambition,  opened  before  him  ; 
but  the  fascination  disappeared  at  Christ's 
appearing.  Even  the  glorious  past  of 
the  nation  from  which  he  sprang,  the 
privileges  with  which  God  had  endowed 
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his  peculiar  possession,  all  the  gains 
that  in  bygone  years  he  had  esteemed 
his  great  possessions,  these  now  appeared 
of  nothing  worth,  and  seemed  poor  and 
lustreless  in  the  splendour  of  revelation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  As  in  the  morning 
light  star  after  star  fades  away,  the 
fainter  earlier,  the  most  resplendent  last 
of  all,  till  before  the  risen  sun  all  alike, 
no  matter  what  their  radiance,  are 
extinguished  and  lost,  so  were  all  these 
poor  and  nothing  worth  when  God  shone 
in  his  heart  and  revealed  His  Son. 
Jewish  prerogative,  Benjamite  descent, 
Pharisaic  merit,  inquisitorial  zeal,  the 
ban  of  the  synagogue,  social  ostracism, 
the  pain  of  persecution,  the  endurance 
of  manual  toil,  to  be  — 

"Lone  on  the  land,  and  homeless  on  the  water"  — 

all  these  were  trivial  things,  to  be 
sacrificed  or  to  be  suffered  as  of  no 
moment,  faint  points  of  light  lost  in  the 
meridian  splendour  of  the  revelation  of 
Christ  in  him. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  such  an 
experience  was  a  never  forgotten  lesson, 
a  sufficient  theme  for  an  apostolic 
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ministry,  a  lifelong  decision ;  that  it 
filled  so  large  a  space  in  St.  Paul's 
thought,  and  is  so  often  referred  to  in 
his  epistles.  He  contemplates  it  in 
profound  humility.  "  It  pleased  God  to 
reveal  His  Son  in  me."  Yet  he  sees  its 
glorious  antitype  in  the  work  of  that 
first  creative  day  when — 

"  Light 

Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep," 

and  came  forth  responsive  to  the 
Almighty's  word.  "  God  that  said,  Light 
shall  shine  out  of  darkness,  shined  in 
our  hearts." *  This  was  the  secret  of  St. 
Paul's  life,  of  his  devotion  to  Christ,  of 
his  fidelity  unto  death,  of  that  glorious 
conversion  that  transformed  the  perse 
cutor  into  the  apostle.  Yet  not  for  him 
alone  was  the  privilege  reserved.  There 
may  be  in  us  no  persecuting  enmity, 
no  Damascus  road,  no  light  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun ;  but  the  better, 
inner  revelation  may  be  ours.  There  are 
processes  of  Christian  toil  by  which 
men  are  brought  to  Christ,  conver- 
1  2  Cor.  iv.  6  (K..V.). 
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sions  in  which  men  discover  Christ. 
Yet  the  deepest  and  richest  experience 
is  that  of  the  man  who  can  say, 
"  It  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Sou 
in  me." 
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I  have  learned  the  secret. — PHIL.  iv.  12  (K.V.). 


ST.  PAUL  is  sending  a  message  from  his 
prison  in  Rome  to  the  Philippian  Church. 
Of  all  the  churches  which  he  founded, 
none  had  taken  so  tender  and  constant 
an  interest  in  him  as  this ;  to  none  was 
he  bound  by  closer  ties.  For  awhile,  not 
through  choice,  but  of  necessity,  St.  Paul 
had  lacked  their  accustomed,  and  appar 
ently  necessary,  benevolence;  but  it  was 
opportunity,  and  not  care,  that  was 
lacking.  Seizing  the  opportunity  which 
first  came,  Epaphroditus  was  despatched 
to  Rome,  the  bearer  of  gifts,  which  met 
the  apostle's  necessities,  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  "an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a 
sacrifice  acceptable,  well  -  pleasing  to 
God." 

Yet  St.  Paul  treats  lightly  his  neces 
sities.  The  apostle  was  a  very  wealthy 
man,  because  his  wants  were  very  few. 
The  circumstantial  happiness  which  men 
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regarded  so  highly  was  to  him  but  as 
"the  small  dust  of  the  balance";  to  be 
full  and  to  be  hungry,  to  abound  and  to 
suffer  need,  were  but  inconsiderable  trifles 
which  he  would  not  allow  to  disturb  his 
heart's  ease.  Life  had  taught  him  many 
things,  and  had  been  a  severe  schooling. 
He  had  graduated  in  the  school  of  afflic 
tion  ;  in  labours,  in  stripes,  in  prisons,  in 
deaths.  Five  times  had  he  received  the 
Jewish  measure  of  thirty-nine  stripes,  once 
stoned,  thrice  shipwrecked,  a  night  and  a 
day  had  he  spent  in  the  deep.  "  In 
journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  my  country 
men,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in 
the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
perils  on  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."1 
Yet  all  these  things,  to  which  his  more 
recent  hardships  might  be  added,  had  but 
taught  him  to  be  content  in  whatsoever 
state  he  is.  Nor  had  this  lesson  of  con- 
tentedness  with  such  resources  as  a  man 
has,  been  either  misunderstood  or  for- 
1  2  Cor.  xi.  23-27. 
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gotten.      "I    know,"    says   the   Apostle, 
"  the  lesson,  I  have  acquired  the  art." 

There  is  another  expression  used  by 
St.  Paul  in  this  connection  which  is  even 
more  suggestive  than  that  of  the  school 
of  life.  He  says :  "  I  have  learned  the 
secret."  "  I  have  been  initiated."  He 
who  had  found  figures  in  the  battle  and 
triumphal  procession,  in  the  footrace  and 
wrestling  match,  now  uses  one  taken  from 
the  religious  or  semi-religious  "  Mysteries  " 
of  ancient  Greece.  Shrouded  as  the 
subject  is  with  uncertainty,  and  though  in 
their  decay  these  rites  became  grossly 
sensual  revels,  it  is  not  impossible  that  at 
one  time  they  were  the  occasion  of  some 
profound  mystical  instruction.  Persons 
were  prepared  for,  and  then  initiated  into, 
these  secret  rites  and  esoteric  doctrines. 
Now  darkness,  then  light ;  at  one  time 
silence,  at  another  song  and  speech ;  now 
excitement,  and  now  rapt  devotion, — 
these  were  parts  of  the  initiation  of  those 
who  would  "  learn  the  secret."  And  en 
listing  this  observance  in  the  service  of 
Christian  thought,  and  sanctifying  it  to  a 
pure  and  spiritual  use,  St.  Paul  declares  that 
he  had  been  initiated  unto  the  Christian 
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mysteries,  had  learnt  the  gospel  secret, 
"both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both 
to  abound  and  to  suffer  need." 

St.  Paul  had  been  initiated.  As  the 
candidate  for  this  secret  knowledge  was 
led  with  bandaged  eyes — for  this  is  sug 
gested  by  the  word  used, — which  were 
opened  that  he  might  behold  the  symbols 
of  the  hidden  instruction,  so  had  the  eyes 
of  the  persecutor  been  blinded  outside 
Damascus  on  that  memorable  day,  that  he 
might  open  them  upon  a  new  world,  to 
which  he  was  now  to  gain  an  entrance, 
and  gaze  upon  things  which  had  hitherto 
remained  concealed.  He  is  led  into  the 
vast  sanctuary  of  the  gospel  mysteries, 
and  his  unbound  eyes  behold  what  "  eye 
hath  not  seen,  neither  hath  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 
No  sooner  does  he  cross  the  threshold 
than  he  feels  he  has  entered  upon  a  world 
of  eternal  realities.  Then  begins  to  rest 
upon  him  "an  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
His  opened  eyes  begin  to  see  "  the  things 
which  are  eternal."  He  has  passed  from 
the  hopes  and  uncertainties  of  Judaism 
into  a  world  of  indubitable  certainty,  where 
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"life  and  immortality"  are  "brought  to 
light,"  and  where  he  seems  to  catch  the 
first  note  of  that  trumpet  which  shall  ring 
out  "when  the  Lord  Himself  shall  de 
scend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the 
trump  of  God."  He  is  initiated  into  the 
eternal  mysteries,  and  the  circumstances 
of  a  fleeting  present,  fulness  and  want, 
exaltation  and  humiliation,  are  dwarfed 
into  their  true  insignificance.  The 
"eternal  weight  of  glory"  makes  his  joy 
or  his  affliction  "light,  enduring  but  for 
a  moment."  The  wondrous  revelation 
makes  old  age  and  failing  energies  of  no 
moment,  for  while  he  looks,  "not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,"  at  the  stupendous 
visions  of  eternity,  "  though  the  outward 
man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day."  l  And  thus  from  his  prison 
in  Rome,  though  friends  seem  to  forsake2 
and  resources  to  be  exhausted,  he  writes 
as  one  to  whom  the  vision  of  eternal 
realities  has  taught  the  secret  of  inviol 
able  peace. 

As  a  second  stage  of  initiation,  St.  Paul 
1  2  Cor.  iv.  16-18.  2  z  Tim.  iv.  10-11. 
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had  learnt  the  significance  of  Man's  Sin 
and  Fall,  and  of  his  Restoration  in  Christ. 
As  a  Jew  he  had  learnt  the  fact,  now  he 
was  to  learn  more  of  the  secret  of  the 
Fall.  He  begins  to  see  that  if  "  by  one 
man  sin  entered  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,"1  and  by  his  offence  "death  reigned," 
yet  through  the  righteousness  of  a  Second 
would  the  "  free  gift  come  upon  all  men," 
and  to  understand  how  "  the  whole  crea 
tion  groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in 
pain  until  now,"  made  subject  to  vanity 
"  in  the  hope  that  the  creation  itself  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children 
of  God."  2  He  saw  that  as  in  Adam  all 
died,  even  so  in  Christ  should  all  be 
made  alive.3  And  now  this  "  mystery 
which  hath  been  kept  in  silence  through 
times  eternal"4  is  uttered.  And  in  the 
light  of  that  vision,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  secret  spoken,  St.  Paul  has  no  fear  of 
want,  no  craving  for  wealth,  no  dread  of 
humiliation,  no  ambition  for  greatness. 
He  counts  not  his  life  dear  to  him,  so 
that  he  may  finish  his  course  with  joy, 

1  Rom.  v.  12,  17,  18.        2  Rom.  viii.  21-22. 
:1  i  Cor.  xv.  22.  4  Rom.  xvi.  25  (R.V.). 
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and  his  ministry,  to  testify  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  He  reckons  that  "  the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  in  us."1  As  he 
learns  the  significance  of  Man's  Fall  and 
God's  purpose  in  Christ  Jesus,  these 
things  are  small  beyond  consideration, 
mere  motes  on  the  radiance  of  "  the  glory 
that  excelleth."  Bodily  pains  and  perils, 
the  instability  of  friends,  the  persistence 
of  foes,  all  the  pressure  of  untoward  cir 
cumstances  are  as  nothing  to  him.  He 
had  discovered  the  true  philospher's  stone 
that  can  transmute  the  base  metal  of 
discontent  into  the  pure  gold  of  joyous 
serenity  ;  he  had  been  initiated,  and  learnt 
the  secret  that  enabled  him  to  bid  wel 
come  to  poverty  and  pain,  and  because 
he  "rejoiced  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God,"  to  "  glory  in  tribulations  also." 

Thus  had  the  apostle  stood  within  the 
temple  of  truth  and  gazed  upon  eternal 
things  and  marked  the  greatness  of  the 
Divine  purpose.  In  view  of  these  things, 
the  ills  and  joys  of  life  became  trifles,  too 
inconsiderable  for  reckoning.  But  again 
1  Acts  xx.  24.  Rom.  viii.  18. 
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he  raises  his  eyes  to  see  new  symbols 
and  gain  a  farmer  grasp  upon  the  thrice 
blessed  secret.  Before  him  there  was  a 
manger,  and  lying  in  it  a  Babe,  but  it 
was  God's  "Son  made  of  a  woman."  One 
who  had  emptied  Himself,  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men."1  Beyond  it  rises 
the  form  of  a  Cross,  and  upon  it  One 
obedient  unto  death,  "Jesus  Christ  evi 
dently  set  forth,  crucified."  Still  farther 
appears  an  opened  sepulchre,  and  rising 
thence  One  "declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power  by  the  resurrection." 
Beyond,  his  eye  beholds  the  ascending 
form  of  the  crucified  yet  risen  Christ  "  re 
ceived  up  into  glory."  Yet  again  raising 
his  eyes,  he  sees  the  same  Jesus  Christ  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  making  interces 
sion  for  us.  And  yet  looking  on  through 
the  lengthened  aisles  toward  the  far-off 
end,  he  beholds  the  dawn  of  'the  eternal 
day,  "  the  flaming  of  Christ's  advent  feet  " 
—  how  from  that  throne  of  glory  there  will 
come  again  the  same  Jesus,  "revealed 
from  heaven,  with  His  mighty  angels  in 
flaming  fire."  And  as  through  this  far- 
reaching  vista,  whose  end  seemed  even 

1   Gal.  iv.  4.      Phil.  ii.  8. 
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farther  off  to  human  thought,  the  apostle 
gazed  upon  these  glorious  truths,  these 
resplendent  symbols  of  Divine  mysteries, 
earthly  things  once  more  became  as  dross. 

Before  the  Incarnation,  Crucifixion, 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  Advent  of  the 
Lord  he  reckoned  life's  gains  as  loss,  as 
dung.  He  is  ready  to  rejoice  in  his 
sufferings.  By  that  cross  "the  world  has 
been  crucified  unto  him."  He  is  shown 
what  is  "  the  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  and  height,"  and  to  these  stu 
pendous  measures  of  the  Divine  love  the 
things  of  this  world  become  as  specks 
lost  in  the  vastness.  He  is  always  "  bear 
ing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  always  delivered  unto  death 
for  Jesus'  sake  —  a  man  whose  hold  upon 
temporal  things  is  loosened. 

He  has  learnt  the  secret  of  the  Cruci 
fixion,  that  "  Christ  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  Him  that  died  for 
them  and  rose  again";  and  this  selfless 
life  can  take  no  reckoning  of  want  or  ful 
ness.  Because  Christ  is  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  He  will  "seek  the 
things  which  are  above,  not  the  things  on 
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the  earth,"  honour  and  possessions.  Be 
cause  at  His  coming  the  Lord  Jesus  will 
"fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humilia 
tion"  (R.V.),  therefore  the  accidents  of  his 
bodily  life  cannot  be  to  him  the  all  in 
all  of  being  ;  the  vision  of  the  returning 
Christ  dwarfs  the  greatest  of  life's  gifts, 
and  dulls  the  brightest  of  earthly  joys. 

For  joy  and  sorrow,  possession  and 
want,  the  seeming  good  and  the  confessed 
evil  are  alike  understood  by  him  who  has 
passed  through  this  initiation.  He  may 
be  deeply  abased,  or  highly  exalted  ;  he 
may  be  hungry  or  satiated  with  deli 
cacies  ;  he  may  abound  with  all  that  heart 
can  crave,  or  suffer  the  lack  of  even  the 
things  that  seem  necessary.  To  him  it 
matters  nothing.  His  eyes  have  seen  the 
symbols  of  reality,  his  spirit  has  felt  the 
mystic  power,  known  only  to  the  initiated 
soul.  Across  the  stillness  mysterious 
words  have  been  borne,  his  eyes  have  been 
empowered  to  behold  Divine  things  and 
eternal  realities.  He  has  been  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  primal  Fall,  of  Death's 
long  reign,  of  the  victory  of  grace.  He 
has  gazed  upon  the  facts  and  symbols  of 
the  faith  :  upon  the  manger,  scene  of  the 
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Incarnation  ;  the  Cross,  instrument  of  the 
atoning  Death ;  the  tomb,  rent  by  the 
rising  Lord;  the  splendour  of  His  path 
into  glory,  and  the  majesty  of  His  trium 
phant  return.  So  now  he  can  sit  in  Nero's 
prison,  poor  and  forgotten,  worn  out  with 
a  life  of  toil,  knowing,  it  would  seem, 
the  pinch  of  need,  yet,  as  he  tells  us,  by 
none  of  these  things  is  his  peace  dis 
turbed,  for  he  has  been  initiated  into  a 
life  of  inviolable  calm,  and  learnt  the 
secret  of  profound,  yea,  fathomless  peace. 
Thrice  blessed  are  they  who  have  learnt 
his  secret  of  contentment,  and  have  been 
initiated  into  this,  the  life  of  Life. 


The  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God  .  .  .  was 
committed  to  my  trust. — i  TIM.  i.  n  (R.V.). 

Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  .  .  .'counted  me  faithful, 
appointing  me  to  His  service. —  I  TIM.  i.  12 
(R.V.). 

/  was  appointed  a  herald. —  I  TIM.  ii.  7  (R.V. 
marg.) 
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IN  many  aspects  St.  Paul's  life  was  one  of 
renunciation  —  a  casting-off  of  old  pre 
judices,  privileges,  and  associations,  an 
abandoning  of  earlier  fascinating  hopes : 
"What  things  were  gain  to  me,  these  I 
counted  loss  for  Christ."1  But  there  had 
been  an  abandonment  not  merely  of  the 
outward  and  circumstantial,  but  of  that 
which  was  inmost  and  personal ;  the  man 
himself,  his  days,  his  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  his  emotions,  his  will — yea,  his 
eternal  interests — had  been  committed  to 
Christ  against  that  day.  But  the  life 
which  he  had  surrendered  he  had  received 
again,  with  higher  responsibility.  By  that 
act  of  self-renunciation  he  had  not  found 
mere  safety  and  rest :  he  had  also  found 
honour  and  labour.  Christ  had  not  only 
accepted  at  his  hands  the  greatest  sur 
render  he  could  make ;  but  He  had 

1  Phil.  iii.  7. 
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placed  in  his  hands  a  most  solemn  trust, 
fraught  with  stupendous  issues  :  "  The 
gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God 
was  committed  to  my  trust." 

St.  Paul  had  been  put  in  trust.  He 
had  known  before  what  it  was  to  bear  a 
commission.  The  priestly  council  at 
Jerusalem  had  placed  in  his  hands  in 
quisitorial  powers.  But  now  a  more 
solemn,  holy,  joyous  vocation  is  given 
him.  That  was  of  man's  devising  ;  this 
came  by  immediate  Divine  appointment. 
That  was  limited  to  such  a  city  as  cir 
cumstances  might  permit ;  this  commis 
sion  concerned  the  world.  That  had 
been  literally  a  ministration  of  death,  a 
source  of  enmity  and  grief,  desolating 
homes  and  rending  hearts ;  this  was  a 
ministry  of  Divine  beneficence — a  "gos 
pel,"  coming  from  the  "blessed  God." 
He,  who  had  been  an  illustration  of  the 
deadly  bitterness  of  religious  hatred,  be 
comes  to  all  men  the  ensample  through 
which  God  shows  forth  "all  His  long- 
suffering."  New  and  weighty  responsi 
bility  had  been  committed  to  his  trust. 

His  own  illustrations  of  the  trust  com 
mitted  are  most  suggestive.  As  St. 
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Chrysostom  hints,  Christ  had  strengthened 
St.  Paul  (ver.  12)  to  be  a  standard-bearer 
carrying  the  banner  of  his  Lord  —  the 
symbol  of  the  faith  He  preached  —  before 
the  militant  host  of  His  Church.  He 
was  the  herald,  as  at  the  Grecian  games, 
calling  men  to  run  the  heavenly  race,  to 
enter  upon  the  spiritual  contest,  whose 
prize,  obtainable  by  all,  was  no  withering 
wreath,  but  the  incorruptible  crown  of 
eternal  life.  He  was,  as  he  suggests,  also 
in  another  place  (2  Cor.  v.  20),  the  herald 
of  peace,  the  ambassador  of  God,  bearing 
from  the  Eternal  King  a  message  of  re 
conciliation  to  His  rebellious  subjects.  It 
was  such  high  commission  that  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  man  who  once  was  "a 
blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  an  injurious 
person." 

It  was  with  the  indelible  conviction  of 
this  solemn  trust  that  St.  Paul  lived  and 
toiled.  The  glorious  gospel  for  which  the 
ages  had  yearned  and  waited,  and  which 
a  Divine  hand  had  forged  and  perfected, 
had  been  intrusted  to  him.  Upon  his 
fidelity  —  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men 
—  much  of  its  success  was  dependent. 
With  his  faithfulness  to  that  great  com- 
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mission  the  weightiest  issues  were  in 
volved.  To  his  proclamation  there  had 
been  committed  the  universal  purpose 
and  efficacy  of  Christ's  atoning  death. 
He  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  :  to 
them  he  was  God's  chosen  herald  of 
"glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be 
to  all  people."  It  was  this  sense  of  re 
sponsibility  for  the  gospel  committed  to 
him  which  had  enabled  him  at  Antioch 
to  withstand  Peter  to  the  face,  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  his  cowardice  and 
inconsistency.  It  was  this  conviction 
that  a  trust  had  been  laid  upon  him  that 
enabled  him  gladly  to  spend  and  to  be 
spent.  All  through  his  apostolic  career 
this  had  been  the  goad  and  the  support 
of  his  ceaseless  toil.  In  his  early  mis 
sionary  work,  ere  persecution,  and  hard 
ship,  and  controversy  had  broken  down 
his  strength,  he  reminds  the  Thessalonians 
that  he  was  "approved  of  God  to  be  in 
trusted  with  the  gospel."1  In  the  great 
storm  of  controversy  which,  later,  broke 
upon  him,  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians 
that  "a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  com 
mitted  unto  him."2  And  now,  as  the  end 
1  I  Thess.  ii.  4.  2 1  Cor.  ix.  17. 
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seems  to  draw  near,  though  the  vivacity 
and  strength  of  manhood  may  be  passed, 
the  conviction  abides,  not  only  not 
weakened,  but  even  strengthened,  by  a 
clearer  vision  of  how  true  and  honourable 
and  divine  a  matter  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  :  "  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God."  In  the  power  of  this  un 
changeable  sense  of  responsibility,  he,  as 
the  standard-bearer  of  Christ,  would  carry 
His  banner  into  the  regions  beyond,  or 
dare  the  fiercest  fight  to  which  his  Cap 
tain  might  command  him.  Thus,  with  a 
bold  and  unwavering  voice,  alike  in  wan 
ton  Corinth  and  commercial  Ephesus  ; 
on  Mars  Hill,  the  seat  of  aimless  culture  ; 
or  in  Rome,  the  seat  of  world-wide 
empire,  he,  as  herald,  proclaims  the  con 
test,  and  invites  men  to  win  the  glorious 
prize.  Since  God  had  made  him  minister 
and  ambassador  of  His  grace,  he  would 
go  out  into  a  world  sunk  in  sin,  polluted 
by  all  the  abominations  of  heathendom, 
and  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
Thus  would  he  fulfil  his  commission  as 
pioneer,  herald,  and  ambassador  of  the 
great  Salvation  ;  and  that  which  impelled 
and  cheered  and  upheld  was  the  convic- 
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tion  :  "  the  glorious  gospel  was  committed 
to  my  trust." 

To  any  man  the  receiving  so  high  and 
glorious  commission  would  have  been  a 
cause  of  grateful  wonderment.  But  as  he 
contemplated  this  act  of  grace,  St.  Paul's 
emotions  were  stirred  to  no  common 
depth.  He  was  impressed  not  merely  by 
the  high  honour  of  the  commission,  but 
perhaps  still  more  by  his  own  unworthi- 
ness  to  receive  it.  He  had  not  merely 
to  accuse  himself  of  sins  of  indifference 
and  neglect  common  to  the  mass  of  men; 
he  must  write  himself  down  the  chief  of 
sinners.  For  he  had  taken  a  position  of 
avowed  and  bitter  opposition,  and  was 
branded  with  an  indelible  shame  :  "  I  was 
a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  in 
jurious."  Yet  Christ  had  accepted  him, 
had  received  from  him  that  soul,  so  de 
filed  and  diseased,  for  cleansing  and 
healing,  and,  far  from  spurning  him,  had 
"counted  him  faithful,  appointing  him  to 
His  service."  The  Lord  Jesus  had  truly 
known  Saul  of  Tarsus  ;  He  had  accused 
him  :  "  Why  persecutes!  thou  Me  ?  " 
Christ  did  not  appoint  an  unknown  man 
to  this  work  ;  He  chose  a  man  whose 
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record  was  against  him.  But  in  His  great 
compassion  He  forgave  the  past,  and  laid 
upon  him  a  high  honour,  and  granted 
him  a  glorious  trust.  He  sent  him  forth 
as  pioneer  into  new  and  unsubdued  re 
gions,  and  appointed  him  to  lead  what 
men  regarded  as  forlorn  hopes.  He  com 
missioned  him  who  had  been  reconciled 
after  such  transgressions  to  be  the  am 
bassador  and  witness  of  God's  reconciling 
grace.  He  appointed  him  to  be  a  herald 
to  the  nations,  calling  them  to  that  high 
and  glorious  contest  in  which  all  might 
win  the  crown  of  life  eternal  ;  and,  in 
wondering  gratitude  for  mercy  that  could 
forgive  so  much,  and  for  grace  that  could 
intrust  so  honourable  a  vocation  to  one 
so  unworthy,  Paul  has  toiled,  and  is 
willing  even  to  die  intrusted  with  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

Yet,  save  in  the  uniqueness  of  St.  Paul's 
position,  and  his  personal  relation  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  this  was  not  a  singular  grace. 
To-day  men  are  put  in  charge  of  the 
gospel.  Men  still  are  pioneers  and  stan 
dard-bearers,  ambassadors  of  Divine  grace, 
or  heralds  who  proclaim  the  contest  whose 
prize  is  the  unfading  crown.  In  a  sense, 
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there  is  no  Christian  man  to  whom  the 
commission  has  not  come,  or  who  is  free 
from  the  responsibility  that  the  "  glorious 
gospel  was  committed  to  his  trust."  By 
one  this  solemn  trust  must  be  guarded 
as  he  guides  a  senate ;  by  another,  as 
he  speeds  a  plough.  One  must  fulfil  his 
commission  by  defending  the  gospel  with 
high  and  cultured  mental  powers  ;  another 
must  exemplify  it  in  the  simplest  manual 
toil.  Some  in  lives  of  incessant  activity, 
others  in  lives  of  painful  infirmity,  fulfil 
this  duty.  Some  in  doing,  others  in 
suffering;  those  in  great  things,  these  in 
small ;  yet  all  may,  by  life  and  character, 
fulfil  a  high  commission,  and  guard  a 
most  precious  trust :  "  the  gospel  of  the 
glory  of  the  blessed  God  committed  to 
their  trust." 
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"3n  tytiet  Before  (me" 

To  speculate  upon  the  character  and 
history  of  the  members  of  the  Roman 
church  to  whom  St.  Paul  sent  greeting, 
is  at  the  least  permissible.  One  would 
like  to  know  what  had  been  the  especial 
"succour"  rendered  to  the  apostle  by 
Phoebe  the  deaconess,  or  the  especial 
labour  "  bestowed "  upon  him  by  Mary. 
What  care,  maternal  in  its  tenderness, 
had  won  for  the  mother  of  Rufus  the 
honourable  and  immortal  distinction 
which  she  here  receives — "his  mother 
and  mine"?  Where,  and  when,  and  to 
ward  off  what  dangers,  did  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  —  the  woman  more  daringly,  it 
would  seem,  than  the  man — imperil  their 
lives  ?  (v.  4.)  Interesting  are  these  glances 
into  unrecorded  incidents  of  that  mar 
vellous  life.  Of  not  less  interest  is  the 
reference  of  the  seventh  verse,  in  which 

he    speaks    of    some    members  of   that 
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church  who  were  bound  to  him  by  ties 
of  kinship,  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
discomforts  of  imprisonment,  who  as  the 
missionaries  of  the  faith  had  gained  for 
themselves  a  high  renown,  and  who,  as 
he  pathetically  puts  it,  were  in  Christ 
before  him.  Whatever  the  other  verses 
may  suggest  as  to  the  history  of  the  man, 
this  verse  reveals  the  wondrous  tender 
ness  of  that  mighty  heart.  And  as  he 
dwelt  on  their  earlier  fellowship  with 
Jesus,  there  came  to  him  a  sinless  envy 
of  their  priority.  In  respect  of  Christian 
privilege,  there  was  a  "  before  "  and  an 
"after,"  and  they  were  before  him  and 
he  was  in  Christ  only  afterwards.  As 
measured  by  time,  there  was  a  larger 
and  a  smaller  measure  of  Christian 
experience;  and  Andronicus  and  Junias 
had  the  larger  and  he  the  smaller 
measure  —  at  least,  the  shorter  space  ; 
"  they  were  in  Christ  before  me."  And 
the  thought  cast  a  shadow  of  regret  upon 
the  heart. 

There  are  times  when  St.  Paul  dwells 
upon  the  sinfulness,  the  criminality  of  his 
bygone  days.  He  remembers  the  days 
when  he  was  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
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those  who  persecuted  to  the  death  his 
fellow-men,  and  that  hour  when  he  con 
sented  to  the  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen 
and  kept  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew 
him  (Acts  xxii.  20).  He  did  not  forget 
that  time  when  he  had  forced  the  tongues 
of  Christ's  saints,  made  weak  by  per 
secutions  and  fear,  to  blaspheme  that 
holy  name  (Acts  xxvi.  10,  n).  He  learnt 
afterwards  to  take  the  guilt  of  those 
blasphemies  upon  his  own  head.  He  did 
not  forget  that  it  was  against  none  other 
than  the  Incarnate  Word  that  he  had 
lifted  up  his  hand  ;  for  the  heavenly 
voice  had  propounded  this  question, 
"Why  persecutest  thou  Me?"  So  he 
wrote  bitter  things  against  himself.  "  I 
am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
God"  (i  Cor.  xv.  9).  "I"—  the  man 
who  had  compelled  those  awful  con 
tumelies  to  be  spoken  —  "  I  was  a  per 
secutor,  a  blasphemer,  a  doer  of  outrage.' 
And  then  he  brands  his  character  with 
one  final  and  all-embracing  impeachment  : 
"Of  sinners  I  am  chief"  (i  Tim.  i.  13,  15). 
Thus  he  dwelt  upon  a  sinful  past,  of  ill 

deeds  done  and  caused  to  be  done  ;  and 
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its  crimes  and  enormity  branded  him  in 
his  own  eyes  "  the  chief  of  sinners." 

But  there  was  another  aspect  in  which 
his  past  life  presented  itself  to  him.  It 
had  failed  of  its  opportunities ;  it  had 
largely  missed  its  aim.  It  had  discovered, 
late,  though  not  too  late,  the  right,  the 
heaven-appointed  path.  .  .  .  And  he  re 
members  that  others  had  lighted  upon 
that  way  of  life  while  he  was  still  a 
wanderer.  Andronicus  and  Junias,  his 
kinsmen,  had  been  in  Christ  while  he 
was  out  of  Christ.  They  were  secure 
within  the  fold,  while  he 

"...  was  out  on  the  hills  away, 
Away  on  the  mountains  wild  and  bare, 
Away  from  the  tender  Shepherd's  care." 

They  were  safe  within  the  harbour  while 
he  was  out  of  Christ,  on  the  dark,  storm- 
tossed  waves  of  a  blind  passion  against 
the  Nazarene.  His  kinsmen  were  in 
Christ,  in  Him  they  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being.  He  was  the  very 
atmosphere  of  their  life ;  they  drank  in  as 
the  very  breath  of  their  life  the  peace  and 
joy,  the  strength  and  love,  \vhich  were 
His.  Yet  Saul  was  then  breathing  the 
thick,  fcetid  air  of  an  effete  and  corrupt 
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Judaism.  And  though  twenty  years  had 
passed  by,  still  he  looked  upon  those  days 
with  an  intense  sorrow;  he  dwelt  upon 
those  unembraced  opportunities  ;  he 
looked  with  a  sinless  envy  upon  others' 
pre-eminence  in  this  privilege:  "They 
were  in  Christ  before  me." 

A  few  considerations  will  permit  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  keenness  of  this  grief. 
The  lapse  of  time  had  not  been  a  very 
long  one.  If  we  suppose  that  Andronicus 
and  Junias  were  convinced  of  Christ's 
Messiahship  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  on  the  other  hand  put  St.  Paul's 
conversion  to  one  of  the  latest  periods 
suggested  by  the  historians,  some  five  or 
six  years  will  be  the  longest  period  by 
which  they  could  have  preceded  him  ; 
and  the  probabilities  are  it  was  shorter. 
Moreover,  for  those  years  the  apostle 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  man  just 
released  from  the  tutelage  of  Gamaliel 
and  from  his  commanding  influence, 
who  had  just  been  launched  upon  a 
course  for  which  he  had  in  a  sense 
been  trained  as  the  champion  of  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.  It  was  not  easy  to 
cast  himself  free  from  those  influences, 
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much  less  to  stop  and  turn  from  a  course 
upon  which  blood,  education,  circum 
stances  had  impelled  him.  Moreover, 
those  misspent  years  had  not  been  the 
wasted  years  of  a  dissolute  youth,  they 
had  been  spent  in  "all  good  conscience 
before  God"  (Acts  xxiii.  i).  Yet  though 
but  a  few  in  number,  and  spent  in  the 
devtfutness  of  a  strict  and  sincere 
Pharisee,  yet  as  irretrievably  lost  he 
looks  upon  those  years  with  a  deep 
regret  :  "  They  were  in  Christ  before 
me." 

If  in  this  sense  Andronicus  and  Junias 
had  started  before  him,  yet  he  had  far 
outstripped  them  in  the  race.  These 
men  had  acquired  some  fame,  they  were 
of  note  among  the  apostles  ;  but  he  had 
gained  a  wider  renown.  They  were  of 
note  in  a  limited  circle,  while  men  far 
and  wide  had  heard  of  Paul.  But  for 
this  reference  in  their  kinsman's  letter 
they  had  been  buried  in  profound 
oblivion,  while  all  lands  and  centuries 
have  known  the  fame  of  the  man  whom 
they  preceded  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.  In  respect  of  authorisation,  he  was 
not  one  whit  behind  the  chief  apostles. 
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He  was  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Christ's 
militant  host.  The  great  Gentile  world 
had  been  given  him  for  his  sphere. 
Therein  he  had  toiled  with  an  un 
exampled  diligence:  "in  journeyings 
often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  of  my  own  country 
men,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils 
in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren"  (2  Cor.  xi.  26).  Yet  though  in 
this  sense  he  had  surpassed  them  in 
fame,  in  the  greatness  of  his  commission, 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had 
laboured  at  the  great  enterprise,  yet  he 
could  still  wish  that  he  had  been  with 
them  when  they  had  started  upon  the 
glorious  race;  but,  alas!  "they  were  in 
Christ  before  me." 

So,  too,  in  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
His  purpose  the  apostle  had  advanced  far 
beyond  those  who  preceded  him,  Christ 
had  supernaturally  enlightened  him.  In 
this  very  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
he  tells  us  the  open  secret  of  his  deep 
regret,  he  shows  the  fulness  and  splendou 
of  the  revelation  which  had  been  made  to 
him.  He  traces  the  purpose  of  God 
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through  Paganism  and  Judaism  till  at 
last  there  came  a  dispensation  of  grace 
and  life,  with  no  condemnation  and  no 
separation  (Rom.  viii.  i,  35).  Then  he 
lifts  up  in  some  measure  the  veil  of  the 
future,  and  shows,  as  none  beside  him 
was  ever  permitted  to  show,  the  purpose 
and  method  of  God  in  the  rejection  of 
Israel  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 
What  human  hand  ever  penned  such 
words  ?  What  human  eye  ever  so  scanned 
the  memoranda  of  the  Divine  purpose  ? 
Yet  though  in  this  epistle  he  stands 
upon  this  mount  of  vision,  this  Pisgah 
of  universal  history,  there  stirs  within  his 
heart  one  regret  that  nothing  can  lull  to  a 
lasting  slumber,  a  regret  concerning  those 
lost  years  when  "they  were  in  Christ  .  ,  . 
before  me." 

But  not  of  this  order  were  St.  Paul's 
most  precious  privileges.  His  apostolic 
position  he  highly  valued,  nor  could  he 
undervalue  the  revelations  which  had 
been  made  to  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  Yet 
of  far  higher  worth  was  his  personal 
fellowship  with  his  Lord.  With  the 
living  Christ  he  had  the  most  intimate 
relations.  He  had  been — so  he  tells  us 
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— crucified  with,  he  had  risen,  too,  with 
Christ  (Gal.  ii.  20;  Col.  iii.  i).  He 
could  say  also,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."  In  one  word,  St. 
Paul  felt  Christ's  life  throbbing  in  him. 
Yet  it  was  at  the  period  of  his  life  when 
this  high  and  intense  Christian  experience 
was  his,  with  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to 
its  veracity,  that  he  breaks  out  into  this 
plaintive  regret.  It  was  as  he  stood  on 
this  high  mount  of  vision,  with  this  far- 
reaching  prospect  spreading  out  before 
him,  with  this  life  palpitating  within  him, 
that  there  rose  within  his  heart  one  deep 
regret ;  there  was  upon  that  fair  scene  one 
dark,  sad  blot, — it  was  those  lost  years 
when  "they  were  in  Christ  before  me." 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Augustine  wrote 
his  passionate  self-reproach:  "Too  late 
did  I  love  Thee,  Beauty  so  ancient  and 
so  new  !  Too  late  have  I  loved  Thee  ! " 
It  was  the  spirit  of  John  Wesley  when  he 
wrote — 

"  Ah,  why  did  I  so  late  Thee  know, 

Thee,  lovelier  than  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Ah,  why  did  I  no  sooner  go 

To  Thee,  the  only  ease  in  pain  ? 
Ashamed,  I  sigh  and  inly  mourn, 
That  I  so  late  to  Thee  did  turn." 
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There  is  here  more  than  a  glimpse  into 
the  character  of  St.  Paul.  It  indeed 
shows  the  man,  and  some  may  think  his 
weakness,  in  harbouring  and  expressing  a 
regret  for  lost  years  that  could  never  be 
recovered.  But  how  earnest  and  solemn 
is  the  message  he  conveys  as  to  the  value 
of  an  early  choice  of  the  love  and  service 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  !  Nothing,  of  all  the 
honour  and  knowledge  he  attained  to, 
could  recoup  the  loss  of  the  years  that 
had  floated  past  when  he  was  out  of 
Christ.  Not  the  greatness  of  his  com 
mission,  nor  the  clearness  of  his  vision  of 
the  purpose  of  God,  nor  the  intimacy  of 
his  fellowship  with  Christ  could  soothe 
that  sorrow.  He  looked  upon  these  his 
kinsmen,  to  us  but  mere  names,  and  felt 
they  had  something  he  had  not,  and  would 
have  given  much  to  possess  —  priority  in 
fellowship  with  Jesus.  And  the  grandest 
figure  in  the  Christian  Church  did  not 
scorn  to  set  the  seal  of  his  experience  to 
the  worth  of  an  early  love  to  Jesus  when 
he  uttered  this  sad  regret.  To  some  this 
regret  must  still  be  known.  Some  have 
friends,  some  brothers,  some,  it  may  be, 
have  even  children,  of  whom  it  may  be 
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said,  "they  were  in  Christ  before  me." 
Few  are  they  to  whom  the  lateness  of 
their  choice  of  the  love  and  life  which  are 
in  Christ  has  not  brought  some  regret. 
Wise  are  they  who,  listening  to  His  call, 
make  that  regret  small  as  it  can  be,  and 
know  the  blessing  of  a  life  from  youth's 
dewy  morn,  at  midday  scorched  with 
cares,  right  into  the  fast-falling  eventide 
spent  in  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Happy  is  he  who  needs  to  say  of  few  of 
his  own  age,  "They  were  in  Christ  before 
me"! 
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Less  than  the  least  of  all  saints.—  EPH.  iii.  S. 
Sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief. — I  TIM.  i.  15. 
As  one  born  out  of  ihte  time.  —  \  COR.  xv.  8. 
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THE  love  of  Christ  to  him,  the  blasphemer, 
the  persecutor,  the  injurious  person,  was 
with  St.  Paul  a  theme  that  never  grew 
old,  that  by  frequent  repetition  lost  not 
its  charm.  At  least  the  frequent  refer 
ences  which  in  his  later  years,  and  in  the 
epistles  written  in  captivity,  the  apostle 
makes  to  the  great  crisis  of  his  conversion 
suggest  that  he  was  even  more  and  more 
clearly  understanding  the  mystery  and 
significance  of  that  act  of  Divine  grace. 

No  one  can  charge  St.  Paul  with  the 
dull,  lifeless  repetition  of  a  threadbare 
story.  Often  he  merely  uses  a  phrase 
or  figure  suggesting  the  fact  his  readers 
knew  full  well,  but  of  which  some  new 
feature  presents  itself  with  commanding 
force.  Very  varied  are  the  aspects  of 
that  event,  so  momentous  for  the  universe 
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and  for  the  Christian  centuries.  It  was  a 
"  Heavenly  Vision  "  which  rose  before  his 
eyes  and  exercised  upon  him  a  spell  which 
he  could  not  resist.  It  was  the  rising  of 
a  sun  upon  a  darkened  heart,  the  coming 
of  Divine  "  Illumination "  to  a  soul  that 
had  long  been  blinded  to  the  Light,  until 
"  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in 
me."  It  was  an  "  Initiation  "  into  Divine 
mysteries,  the  learning  a  secret  which 
bestowed  power  to  despise  and  conquer 
the  world,  and  to  dare,  to  endure,  or  to 
do  the  will  of  God.  At  times  he  regarded 
his  as  an  "  Arrested  Life,"  whose  mad 
obstinacy  had  been  checked  by  the  hand, 
tender  and  strong,  of  the  Christ  he  had 
persecuted.  Or  he  considered  himself  as 
the  spoil  of  Christ's  warfare,  and  as  led  in 
His  triumph  the  "  Captive  of  the  Con 
quering  Lord."  Again  there  came  home 
to  him  the  sense  of  his  irrevocable  con 
secration  and  of  Christ's  indisputable 
ownership ;  he  was  one  who  "  bore 
branded  on  his  body  the  marks  of  Jesus." 
He  regarded  the  crisis  of  life  as  a  "  Great 
Renunciation,"  in  which  all  merely  national 
privilege,  all  of  human  merit,  and  all  right 
eousness  through  himself  or  in  his  circum- 
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stances  were  once  and  for  ever  rejected ; 
while,  in  an  equal  act  of  "Resignation," 
he  intrusted  to  Christ  all  his  interests, 
alike  temporal  and  eternal,  in  fearless 
confidence  that  he  would  keep  the  trust 
"against  that  day."  Again  he  felt  that 
Christ  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  high 
"Commission  and  Trust,"  even  "the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God";  had 
made  him  an  ambassador  of  "the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  a  herald  of  the  mystery 
which  hath  been  kept  in  silence  through 
times  eternal." 

Among  these  figures  are  some  which 
have  associations  which  are  honourable. 
Is  was  only  to  approved  persons  that 
initiation  was  granted,  and  permission 
given  to  gaze  upon  the  mysteries  and 
emblems  of  the  Divine  counsel.  Not 
empty  was  the  honour  of  being  the 
ambassador  of  God,  the  herald  of  the 
King  of  kings.  A  conqueror's  trophies 
were  not  commonly  found  in  the  basest, 
but  the  noblest,  of  his  captives ;  and  St. 
Paul  might  well  feel  that,  snatched  from 
the  very  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  arrested 
while  he  played  the  part  of  chief  in 
quisitor,  he  was  among  the  signal  trophies 
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of  the  Victor  "who  always  led  him 
in  triumph." 

But  the  apostle  took  too  true  a  view 
of  life,  had  seen  too  clearly  the  char 
acter  of  his  sin,  had  entered  too  deeply 
into  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  alike  as 
Victim  and  as  the  compassionate  Head 
of  His  Church,  to  be  capable  of  empty 
self-praise  or  self-satisfaction.  And  the 
darker  aspects  of  his  life,  which  he  could 
never  forget,  must  be  forcefully  expressed 
by  a  spirit  so  impetuous  alike  in  its 
mistakes  and  truest  convictions,  by  a 
nature  whose  passions  were  profound  and 
imperative.  Such  a  man  cannot  fail  to 
write  bitter  things  against  himself.  And 
in  the  emphatic  language,  the  seeming 
hyperbole,  and  the  figures  strong  to 
nauseousness,  which  stand  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  we  have  the  tokens  of  the 
intense  emotions  by  which  his  past  life 
moved  the  apostle's  inmost  soul. 

He  was  "less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints."  What  was  the  character  of  these 
early  saints  ?  "  Not  many  wise  men  after 
the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  were  called."  :  They  included  the 
1  i  Cor.  i.  26. 
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social  and  moral  sweepings  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Roman  world.  The  slave 
element  was  largely  represented.  The 
early  Christians  were,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  poor,  ignorant,  socially  depressed ; 
men  who  could  do  comparatively  little  for 
the  Redeemer,  possessing  no  lofty  mental 
powers  to  propagate  His  truth,  no  great 
social  influence  to  forward  His  claims. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  who 
would  lie  in  obscure  graves,  having  passed 
unnoticed  from  the  great  throbbing  world. 
But  lowest  among  them  St.  Paul  set  him 
self.  Such  keenness  of  spiritual  vision 
had  been  granted  him  that  his  sin  against 
Christ  more  than  outweighed  the  powers 
he  could  dedicate  and  the  service  he 
could  render.  Pondering  the  enormity 
of  his  revolt  against  the  claims  of  Jesus, 
he  felt,  even  as  he  gazed  upon  poor, 
ignorant,  enslaved  believers  who  were  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  of  the  saints, 
that  he  was  less  than  the  least  of  all  these. 
He  claimed,  too,  that  he  was  the  chief 
of  sinners.  Who  were  the  sinners  of  St. 
Paul's  day?  More  than  once  he  has 
catalogued  the  sins  of  the  world  he 
moved  in  with  a  plainness  from  which 
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our  modern  taste  shrinks.1  It  was  an 
age  of  violence,  bloodshed,  drunkenness, 
when  natural  ties  were  loosed,  and  vice 
the  most  abominable  was  rampant  and 
unabashed.  How  different  the  life  of 
the  apostle !  He  had  possessed  the 
highest  privileges  of  Judaism,  had  lived 
"after  the  most  straitest  sect"  of  that 
religion  "  in  all  good  conscience  before 
God."2  He  had  rendered  loyal  service, 
never  shrinking  from  toil  and  sacrifice  : 
had  faced  toil  in  almost  every  form ;  he 
was  now  about  to  crown  that  devotion 
with  martyrdom.  Yet  he  claims  to  be 
the  chief  of  sinners,  not  because  he  was 
polluted  by  the  crimes  and  vices  of 
heathendom,  but  because  he  had  per 
secuted  Jesus.  He  beholds,  too,  the 
hollowness  of  that  legal  righteousness  and 
the  faults  of  his  best  service.  He  can 
tell  the  vileness  of  his  past  when,  "con 
cerning  zeal,  he  persecuted  the  Church  " 
and  forges  for  himself  a  triple  crown,  but 
of  shame.  "  I  was  a  persecutor,  and  a 
blasphemer,  and  injurious." 

He  saw,  he  felt  his  sins ;  he  understood 

1  Rom.  i.     I  Cor.  vi. 

2  Acts  xxvi.  5  :  xxiii.  I. 
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the  terrible  significance  of  the  life  he 
lived;  and  his  words,  though  so  strong 
and  seemingly  exaggerated,  were  "words 
of  truth  and  soberness,"  but  they 

"  Sprang  from  an  infinite  and  tender  sorrow, 
Burst  from  a  burning  passion  of  regret." 

He  was  "  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints," 
yet  the  first  among  sinners ;  hindmost  in 
the  ranks  of  those,  here  he  stood  first  and 
foremost, — of  sinners  he  was  chief. 

St.  Paul  has  one  other  expression  to 
declare  his  loathing  of  the  past  and  his 
deep  sense  of  unworthiness ;  he  was  the 
abortive-born  apostle,  "one  born  out  of 
due  time."  His  conversion  was  of  no 
common  character  and  affected  by  no 
ordinary  methods.  He  contrasts  himself 
with  his  fellow-apostles,  men  who  had 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  Incarnate 
Saviour,  and  had  yielded  a  glad  obedi 
ence  to  the  commandment,  "  Follow  Me." 
They  were  "  as  ripe  fruits  which  fell,  so 
to  speak,  of  themselves,  from  the  tree  of 
Judaism,  gathered  without  effort ;  whereas 
Paul  was  torn,  as  by  a  violent  operation, 
from  that  Judaism  to  which  he  was  yet 
clinging  with  all  the  fibres  of  his  heart 


and  will."1  Ere  he  could  receive  the 
new  life  of  the  gospel  he  must  hear  the 
reproof  of  the  heavenly  voice,  see  the 
blinding  light,  and  be  led  into  Damascus 
a  man  crushed  and  overwhelmed.  His 
passage  into  life  was  by  a  tremendous 
crisis,  by  the  vision  of  the  awfulness  of 
an  offended  God,  the  pathos  of  a  per 
secuted  Saviour. 

So,  as  he  pondered  the  violence  and 
abnormity  of  his  conversion,  cast  down 
in  a  moment  from  the  throne  of  self- 
sufficiency  into  the  dust  of  penitence,  he 
regarded  himself  as  the  dwarfed,  immature, 
and  despicable  member  of  the  apostolic 
brotherhood.  He  thought,  perhaps,  of 
what  he  might  have  been,  had  he  become 
a  member  of  the  "  household  of  faith  "  as 
they  did  who  had  journeyed  with  the 
Lord  Jesus.  He  felt  how  much  he  had 
lost  by  want  of  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Incarnate  One  ;  how  much  he  might 
have  gained  had  he  sat  at  His  feet,  and 
received  there  the  impress  of  His  character. 
He  felt  how  different  his  life  might  have 
been  if  the  years  of  early  manhood  spent 
in  "  making  havoc  of  the  Church  "  had 
1  Godet. 
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been  spent  in  the  evangelising  of  the 
world.  He  felt  how  different  life  would 
have  been  if  there  could  never  rise  before 
him  the  memory  of  himself,  "the  per 
secutor,  the  blasphemer,  the  injurious," 
if  never  there  could  ring  through  the 
chambers  of  his  memory  the  reproachful 
cry,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
Me?" 

In  words  and  figures  such  as  these  did 
St.  Paul,  pondering  his  early  life,  fathom 
the  depths  of  his  self-humiliation.  He  no 
longer  regards  himself  proudly  as  "  circum 
cised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews";  he  is  no  longer  the  wise 
student,  the  acknowledged  saint,  the 
lauded  devotee ;  he  has  come  from  every 
eminence  to  lie  prone  in  the  dust.  There 
is  one  fact  which  turns  beauty  into  ashes, 
one  ingredient  which,  dropped  into  the 
cup  of  life,  turns  the  sweet  into  bitter 
ness  :  "  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God." 
And  while  his  thought  dwells  upon  that 
supreme  error,  that  crowning  sin  of  his 
life,  no  phrase  is  too  strong,  no  language 
too  mordant,  no  figure  too  lowly  or  too 
loathsome  to  express  the  deep,  tempestuous 
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emotions  of  his  heart.  It  was  a  triple 
crown  of  shame  he  set  upon  his  head  — 
"a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and 
injurious  "  ;  it  was  a  threefold  legend  of 
shame  he  inscribed  upon  his  shield  — 

"  Less  than  the  least  of  all  saints." 

"  Chief  of  sinners." 

"As  one  born  out  of  due  time." 
It  is  the  lot  of  few  to  descend  to  such 
depths  of  penitent  humiliation.  Men  of 
shallow  mind  and  transient  experience 
accuse  him  of  exaggeration  and  unreality. 
They  are  few  in  whom  even  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  greater  sins  or 
stupendous  crimes  have  produced  such 
profound  contrition.  Vet  those  who 
commune  with  the  apostle  and  learn  the 
secret  of  his  heart,  who  judge  life  by  his 
God-taught  standard,  and  see  sin  in  its 
enormity,  know  that  there  is  no  unreal 
and  hollow  exaggeration  in  his  speech  ; 
and  with  him  they  experience  the  blessed 
ness  even  of  the  pangs  of  penitence. 

It  is  in  the  lowly  vale  of  penitent 
humiliation,  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  little  trodden  by  men  of  shallow 
emotion,  shut  off  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  busy,  noisy,  but  trivial  and 
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superficial  world,  and  guarded  by  the 
everlasting  hills  of  holiness  and  love  and 
truth,  that  the  deep  significance  of  Divine 
and  eternal  things  is  learnt.  Lonely, 
indeed,  is  that  valley  where  men  ponder 
their  sins  and  Christ's  love  and  call  them 
selves,  in  passionate  but  unfeigned  self- 
reproach,  "the  chief  of  sinners."  But 
they  whose  feet  are  now  in  that  vale  of 
self-contempt  shall  hereafter  ascend,  and 
shall  stand  foremost  and  highest  upon  the 
Mount  of  God. 
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When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus' 
knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me,  for  1  am  a 
sinful  man,  0  Lord.'" — ST.  LUKE  v.  8. 
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SIMON  PETER  was  a  man  marked  out  for 
Christ's  kingdom  and  service.  His  brother 
Andrew  had  brought  him  to  Jesus,  that  he 
might  prove  Him  to  be  the  Messiah.  He 
had  witnessed  our  Lord's  first  miracle  in 
Cana,  and  experienced  its  power  to  com 
mand  and  sustain  faith.  But  in  the  pur 
pose  of  God  a  more  intimate  association 
with  the  Christ,  a  more  distinguished  path 
of  service,  lay  before  him.  Peter  was  to 
rise  to  an  exalted  position  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  the  law  of  the  kingdom  must 
needs  be  fulfilled  in  him  :  "  He  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."  This 
closer  communion  could  be  only  with  a 
heart  less  full  of  self.  This  higher  posi 
tion  could  only  be  obtained  by  one  who 
would  first  sink  lower.  The  more  honour- 
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able  service  would  only  be  granted  to  one 
who  was  prepared  therefor  by  a  deep 
inward  experience.  And  this  essential 
experience,  which  was  as  the  door  of  his 
future,  which  was  indispensable  for  the 
character  he  must  possess  and  for  the 
work  he  was  to  do,  was  that  conviction  of 
sin  and  unworthiness  which  caused  him  to 
cry  out,  "  Depart  from  me  ;  I  am  a  sinful 
man." 

Yet  wondrous  as  was  His  speech  who 
spake  as  "  never  man  spake,"  it  was  not 
the  teaching  of  the  Master  that  wrought 
this  conviction  in  Simon.  In  his  heart, 
doubtless,  there  lay  slumbering  this  sense 
of  unworthiness  ;  there  dwelt,  but  bound 
and  voiceless,  this  conviction  of  sinfulness. 
Yet  it  was  not  by  the  words  of  the 
Redeemer  that  this  slumbering  sense  was 
wakened,  this  dumb  consciousness  en 
dowed  with  speech.  Of  all  that  throng 
probably  none  had  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  Christ's  teaching  than  Simon.  He, 
too,  was  present  in  the  boat  which  served 
the  Redeemer  for  a  pulpit,  able  to  mark 
every  tone  and  gesture  of  the  Divine 
Teacher.  Yet  he  remained  unconvicted. 
And  He  who  "  knew  what  was  in  man  " 
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was  content  to  stoop  that  He  might  raise 
up,  and,  as  if  confessing  the  failure  of  His 
own  utterance,  wrought  a  miracle  for  the 
fisherman's  conversion,  and  one,  too,  the 
fisherman  could  understand,  —  a  miracle 
concerned  with  boats,  and  nets,  and 
fish. 

Nor  was  it  the  recent  commission  of 
some  sinful  act  which  awakened  this  sense 
of  sinfulness.  The  very  act  which  pre 
ceded  the  awakening  was  one  of  faith  and 
obedience.  Though  the  night's  toil  had 
proved  fruitless,  yet,  upon  the  Master's 
command  to  let  down  the  net,  faith  and 
obedience  prompted  these  tired  and  dis 
appointed  men  to  immediately  fulfil  His 
commandment.  It  was  not  the  self- 
reproach  of  a  tardy  obedience  that  made 
Simon  Peter  conscious  of  sin.  Neither 
does  the  Gospel  narrative  suggest  that  our 
Lord  showed  the  disciple  the  follies, 
errors,  and  sins  of  his  by-gone  life.  But 
rather  in  one  moment,  startled  out  of 
slumber,  endowed  with  speech  after  long 
silence,  the  sense  of  sin  sprang  into 
activity  and  cried,  "  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord." 

What   then   caused    this    intense   con- 
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viction  which  compelled  confession  ?  St. 
Luke  points  out  at  least  one  side  of  the 
explanation  :  "  for  he  was  astonished." 
Startled  men  speak  their  feeling  un 
hampered  by  considerations  of  expediency. 
In  the  moment  of  astonishment  we  cast 
off  deceits  by  which  we  have  been  bound, 
perhaps  willingly  bound,  for  years.  An 
unlooked-for  meeting,  an  unexpected  face 
or  voice,  will  with  many  so  awaken 
memories  that,  startled  thereby,  they 
appear  the  men  they  are,  not  the  men 
they  feign  to  be.  But  helpful  as  is  this 
power  of  surprise,  it  was  something 
mightier  that  brought  about  this  con 
viction  in  Simon.  Behind  the  unexpected 
lay  the  miraculous  ;  behind  that  which 
was  merely  startling  there  was  something 
not  of  this  sphere,  but  supernatural  and 
Divine,  In  the  miracle  there  was  mani 
fest  Divine  knowledge  of  "  whatsoever 
goeth  in  the  paths  of  the  sea,"  or  power 
to  guide  the  denizens  of  the  deep  into  the 
net  let  down  at  His  command.  But,  more 
than  this,  through  the  veil  of  Divine  know 
ledge  and  power,  there  beamed  forth  the 
Divine  sanctity.  In  the  person  of  Him 
who  wrought  the  miracle  there  dwelt 
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that  which  was  Divine  —  almighty  power, 
unsearchable  wisdom,  —  and  that  also  which 
with  the  Israelite  always  accompanied  the 
Divine  —  sanctity.  And  in  the  outbeam- 
ing  of  that  sanctity,  as  brightest  lights  cast 
deepest  shadows,  so  this  startled  man  saw 
the  real  character  of  his  heart,  saw  that  in 
him  sin  abode,  and  cried  out,  "  Depart 
from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  struggle 
in  the  heart  of  Simon.  There  was  the 
sense  of  sin  making  him  conscious  of  his 
unbecoming  nearness  to  the  Holy  One  of 
God.  There  was  the  sense  of  demerit, 
making  him  feel  the  immeasurable  dis 
tance,  the  profound  gulf  between  himself 
and  the  All  Holy.  This  made  him  cry, 
"  Depart  from  me."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  sense  of  need  that 
would  not  let  the  sinner  leave  the  Saviour 
whom  he  bade  depart.  There  was  the 
craving  for  something  better,  that  made 
him  fall  at  Christ's  feet,  suppliant  for  a 
blessing.  Within  him  there  went  on  that 
conflict  between  conscious  demerit  and 
the  yearning  for  purity  to  which  the 
author  of  The  Christian  Year  gives  such 
bold  expression  : 
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"  How  shall  we  speak  to  Thee,  O  Lord, 

Or  how  in  silence  lie  ? 
Look  on  us,  and  we  are  abhorred, 
Turn  from  us,  and  we  die." 

To  Simon  it  was  the  hour  of  crisis  ;  he 
had  fallen  low,  but  he  was  to  be  raised  up. 
In  his  service  of  Christ  he  had  lent  a  boat 
for  the  Master's  pulpit,  now  he  was  to 
catch  men.  He  had  begun  the  day  a 
disciple  and  auditor  ;  he  was  to  end  it  an 
apostle  elect.  He  had  "humbled  him 
self,"  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  his  own 
sinfulness,  and  had  learnt  it  in  the  out- 
beaming  of  Christ's  holiness  ;  he  had  been 
shown  his  unworthiness,  not  only  for 
Christ's  service,  but  even  to  stand  in 
His  presence ;  and  out  of  that  humilia 
tion  there  came  to  him  exaltation ;  the 
"  broken  and  contrite  heart  "  Christ  did 
not  despise. 

To-day  men  ascend  to  the  heights  by 
the  lowly  vale  of  humiliation.  To-day 
men  who  rise  highest  must  sink  low ; 
lofty  trees  need  to  strike  deep  roots.  It 
strengthens  and  establishes  a  man's 
Christian  profession  to  have  seen  his  sins 
in  the  outbeaming  of  holiness  till  he 
has  learnt  to  cry,  "  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
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O  Lord."  As  a  process  it  may  be  painful  ; 
in  result  it  is  permanent  and  precious. 
He  will  most  esteem  the  Saviour  from 
whom,  because  his  heart  and  life  have 
been  lit  up  by  His  sanctity,  conviction 
has  extorted  the  cry,  "  Depart  from  me,  O 
Lord."  It  is  in  the  heat  of  intense  con 
trition  that  souls  are  welded  to  Christ. 
Deep  convictions  lead  to  abiding  con 
versions.  There  may  be  sudden  temporary 
lapses,  —  Peter  learnt  that  ;  but  wilful 
apostacy  will  rarely  be  the  end  of  a  history 
which  began  by  falling,  convinced  and 
overwhelmed,  at  the  feet  of  the  All  Holy, 
crying,  "  Depart  from  me  ;  I  am  a  sinful 
man." 

Learn  then,  O  my  soul,  what  is  thy  true 
good  !  It  is  better  that  thou  shouldest  see 
all  thy  iniquity  in  the  light  of  His  sanctity, 
that  thou  shouldest  feel  the  sharpest  sting 
of  a  divinely  wrought  conviction,  that  thou 
shouldest  gaze  into  the  wide  and  deep  gulf 
between  thyself  and  the  Holy,  than  that 
thou  shouldest  remain  a  forgetful  and 
unconvinced  hearer,  or  that,  touched 
merely  with  a  superficial  conviction,  thou 

shouldest  be  found  a  wayward  and  incon- 
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stant  disciple.  If  in  the  depth  of 
a  divinely  wrought  conviction  thou 
art  forced  to  cry,  "I  am  a  sinful 
man,"  thus  humbling  thyself,  thou  wilt 
be  exalted. 
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' Jesus  went  forth  and  saw  a  publican,  named 
Levi,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  :  and 
He  said  unto  him,  Follow  Me.  And  he  left 
all,  rose  «/,  and  followed  Him.'" — ST.  LUKE 
v.  27,  28. 


THE  early  hope  of  the  Jewish  people  con 
cerning  Jesus  Christ  was  summed  up  in 
the  confession  made  by  two  disciples  in 
their  despair :  "  We  trusted  it  had  been 
He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel." 
The  leaders  of  the  people  desired  a  Christ 
who  would  give  back  national  authority 
to  the  religious  and  political  heads  of 
Judaism.  The  masses  of  the  nation 
looked  for  a  Christ  who  would  give  them 
release  from  the  yoke  and  exactions  of 
alien  powers.  Yet,  to  the  amazement 
and  abhorrence  of  both  classes,  this  seem 
ing  Christ  was  "  a  Friend  of  publicans." 
Men  are  often  called  leaders  of  men 
who  are  nothing  but  keen  observers  of 
how  and  when  new  currents  of  thoughts 
set  in;  who  do  nothing  but  note  the 
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coming  breeze  of  opinion,  and  first  set 
sail  to  catch  it.  But  it  is  not  among  the 
least  of  the  proofs  of  our  Lord's  Divine 
mission  that  He  was  so  supremely  in 
different  to  winds  and  currents  of  popular 
favour.  Instead  of  posing  as  the  popular 
Messiah  of  Jewish  conception,  He  asso 
ciated  with  publicans.  Neither  were  they 
unknown  and  insignificant  men  ;  of  this 
fact  the  choice  of  Matthew  is  evidence. 
A  collector  of  revenue  in  Capernaum, 
taxing  the  imports  of  that  town,  was  not 
an  obscure  man  ;  the  less  so  that  in 
making  a  "great  feast"  he  appears  as  a 
man  of  some  wealth.  Again,  it  was  not 
a  secret  call  to  an  unconfessed  disciple- 
ship,  as  Nicodemus  was  favoured  with  a 
secret  interview  :  it  was  a  public  calling 
to  an  open  and  avowed  fellowship.  For 
it  was  in  the  work  of  His  Messianic 
ministry,  and  while  Matthew  was  trans 
acting  what  appeared  to  men  the  odious 
and  impious  business  of  the  customs, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  bade  this  man,  a 
publican,  and  a  publican  of  the  worst 
class,1  to  follow  Him.  Nor  did  the 

1  Edersheim's    Life    and    Times    of  Jesus   the 
Christ,  i.  515. 
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Saviour  do  this  in  the  end  of  His 
ministry,  when  the  die  was  practically 
cast,  when  the  people,  and  especially 
their  rulers,  had  virtually  rejected  Him, 
so  that  there  was  no  further  need  of  a 
policy  of  expediency  and  consideration  ; 
but  in  the  very  beginning  of  His  mission, 
when  the  tide  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
flowing  in  His  favour,  He  made  the 
seeming  error  of  inviting  this  man,  not 
to  a  scanty  passing  recognition,  nor  to  a 
secret  discipleship,  but  to  close  associa 
tion  with  Himself  and  identification  with 
His  kingdom. 

Surely  this  is  accordant  with  the  whole 
work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Confident  in  His 
own  Divine  power,  He  manifested  an 
utter  indifference  to  unworthy,  though 
popular,  opinions  and  feelings,  and  chose 
a  publican  for  an  apostle.  He  was  willing 
even  to  entangle  Himself  with  what 
seemed  an  unprofitable  disciple.  There 
were  in  the  band  of  our  Lord's  disciples 
men  the  choice  of  whom  wisdom  would 
dictate  ;  like  Simon  Peter,  with  his  loving 
enthusiasm,  or  St.  John,  whose  placid 
love  has  mirrored  for  all  the  ages  the 
love  and  majesty  and  divinity  of  the 
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Master.  But  Christ  was  ready,  aye  is 
ready,  to  call  to  Himself  unlikely,  cumber 
some  men,  like  the  other  Simon,  a  fanatic 
zealot,  or  Levi,  the  hated  publican.  He 
has  methods  of  grace  by  which  He  deals 
with  the  unlikely  material,  and  behold  it 
is  "a  vessel  sanctified  and  meet  for  the 
Master's  use."  Thus  He  takes  the  perse 
cutor  Saul  and  makes  him  the  apostle 
and  martyr  of  the  Gentiles.  He  beholds 
the  oppressive  publican  at  the  toll-booth, 
discerns  in  him  an  unsuspected  readiness 
for  better  things,  speaks  the  word  that 
none  save  Christ  could  or  would  have 
spoken  —  a  word,  perhaps,  that  Matthew 
had  not  even  dared  to  hope  that  he 
should  ever  hear;  and  though  it  may 
startle  men,  scatter  earthly  allies,  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  work  of  the  Messiah, 
He  chooses  the  odious  publican,  and  the 
publican  becomes  the  recorder  of  His 
incarnate  life.  Alike  as  done  in  the 
scorn  of  public  prejudice,  or  in  seeming 
hindrance  to  His  work,  or  in  the  selection 
of  what  seemed  unlikely  material,  on  this 
day,  in  the  boldness  of  the  "  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,"  Christ  said  to  Levi, 
"  Follow  Me." 
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But  the  boldness  of  the  Saviour's 
invitation  called  forth  a  bold  response. 
It  might  be  asked,  "What  could  a 
publican  hope  for  in  Christ's  service?" 
What  sources  of  gain,  opportunities  for 
fraud,  occasions  of  extortion  presented 
themselves  in  the  discipleship  of  the 
Great  Teacher  of  Galilee?  There  were 
none.  But  with  noble  courage,  Levi 
"  left  all  "—the  outcome  of  the  toil  he  was 
then  engaged  in,  the  future  prospects  of  his 
calling ;  at  one  stroke  all  was  sacrificed. 
Not  slowly  and  grudgingly,  but  with 
immediate  and  glad  response  he  rose 
from  the  toll-booth  and  followed  Christ. 
And  to  crown  the  joy  of  the  day  he 
made  a  "great  supper,"  that  men  of  the 
hated  brotherhood  of  publicans  might 
know  his  purpose,  and  might  see  and 
hear  the  Shepherd  who  had  found  him, 
"a  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
"  He  left  all " — competence  and  the 
prospect  of  wealth, — arose  perhaps  to 
meet  the  gibes  of  men  who  reckoned 
it  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  fool ;  he 
sank  into  the  obscurity  which  sur 
rounds  his  life  in  the  gospel  narrative, 
and  out  of  that  night  of  obscurity 
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rose  in    due    time   to   the   glory   of    an 
evangelist. 

Therefore,  O  Saviour,  praised  be  Thy 
name  for  that  Thou  art  bold  in  calling 
sinners  to  Thyself.  Still  thou  dost  gather 
the  seemingly  unprofitable  and  cumber 
some  man  to  Thyself !  Even  to-day  Thou 
dost  manifest  the  same  Divine  boldness 
in  inviting  the  despised  and  outcast  to  be 
Thy  friends.  Thou  dost  not  ask  what  in 
the  world's  eye  is  a  man's  worth  to  Thee, 
but  what  does  he  need  of  Thy  grace,  and 
what  can  Thy  grace  cause  him  to  become  ? 
Still  Thou  dost  gather  sinful  men,  and 
bid  them  "  Follow  Me."  Thou  dost  still 
call  men  in  the  midst  of  their  unpopu 
larity,  the  ill-tempered,  the  cross-grained, 
the  men  whom  their  fellows  shun  and 
reject :  Thou  callest  them  fresh  from  anger 
and  pride  and  self  to  penitence  and  faith 
and  on  to  holiness ;  and  at  Thy  bidding 
they  leave  all  and  follow  Thee.  Then,  while 
I  adore  Thee  as  the  Eternal  Son,  the  Incar 
nate  God,  the  World's  True  Light,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  the  Lord  of  lords,  and  the  King 
of  kings,  in  this  let  me  most  rejoice,  Thou 
art  the  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
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Then  conitth  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  \ualer  : 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Give  Me  to  drink. — 
ST.  JOHN  iv.  7. 


t^net  and  tfyt  Q#oman  of 
^Samaria 

THE  story  of  the  Samaritan  woman  is 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  Saviour's 
method.  The  Gospels  reveal  Him  as  a 
skilful  Physician,  quick  to  recognise  the 
disease,  wise  in  the  choice  of  a  remedy. 
In  this  incident  we  see  the  gentleness  of 
the  Physician  of  whom  prophecy  had  fore 
told,  "  The  smoking  flax  shall  He  not 
quench." 

As,  wearied  with  His  journey,  the 
Saviour  sat  on  Jacob's  Well,  a  Samaritan 
woman  came  to  draw  water.  The  char 
acter  of  the  woman,  judged  by  the 
glimpses  we  catch  in  the  sacred  story, 
is  unlovely.  She  was  a  member  of  a 
nation  whose  earlier  and  purer  faith  was 
now  debased  by  heathen  superstition. 
She  was  a  dull  woman,  able,  indeed,  to 
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repeat  Samaritan  commonplaces  about 
"  this  mountain  "  and  Jerusalem,  but  slow 
to  take  in  the  significance  of  our  Lord's 
words.  She  was  a  woman  whose  past 
history  had  been  dishonourable,  and,  to 
crown  all,  she  was  living  in  unhallowed 
concubinage.  Perhaps  that  evil  past  had 
caused  the  deadness  of  soul  of  which  the 
dishonourable  present  was  at  once  the 
result  and  the  seal.  Truly  this  was  a 
"bruised  reed,"  smoking,  almost  quenched, 
flax  ;  a  soul  numbed,  if  not  dead. 

Could  the  Redeemer  bring  even 
such  an  one  back  again  to  life  and 
warmth  ? 

I  see  with  what  loving  wariness  the 
Physician  deals  with  this  soul.  Had  He 
denounced  her  national  faith,  or  shown 
the  common  Jewish  pride  —  had  He  dis 
covered  then  her  secret  sin,  and  reproved 
her  wickedness,  —  the  conversation  might 
immediately  have  ceased.  But,  with  won 
drous  compassion  and  condescension, 
He  lets  her  taunt  Him  as  a  thirsty  Jew  — 
lets  her  enjoy  the  triumph  of  being  asked 
a  favour,  since  He  will  win  for  heaven 
that  numbed  soul.  He  "  makes  Himself 
of  no  reputation,"  if  by  such  stealthy  con- 
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descending  approach  He  can  find  entrance 
to  that  now  closed  heart. 

I  see  with  what  condescension  He,  to 
whom  belong  "the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,"  talks  to  her  dull  mind 
as  to  a  child,  in  lowly  speech  and  simple 
figure.  He  makes  Jacob's  Well  an  object 
lesson,  and  to  her  who  came  to  draw 
water  speaks  of  living  water  and  of  a 
"  well  springing  up."  To  this  untrained 
mind  He  uses  simplest  speech,  and  utters 
spiritual  things  in  parable.  Her  steps  are 
feeble,  but  it  is  by  easy  paths  He  guides 
them  upwards  to  heights  of  eternal  truth. 

I  also  see  how,  when  with  that  con 
descending  request,  "  Give  Me  to  drink," 
He  has  gained  her  confidence,  and  by 
His  homely  figure  has  roused  her  slumber 
ing  spiritual  sense,  our  Saviour  comes 
into  contact  with  the  individual  life. 
There  is  a  secret  in  her  soul  that  must 
be  unlocked,  a  confession  which  her  lips 
should  make.  Merely  to  quicken  her 
wonder,  to  give  surface-warmth  to  a  dead 
soul,  comes  far  short  of  our  Lord's  pur 
pose.  Yet  here  again  He  will  not  affright 
her  ;  He  bids  her  call  her  husband. 
Seeking  to  hide  behind  a  legal  form  to 
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hide  a  sinful  fact,  she  replies,  "  I  have 
no  husband."  It  was  then  the  Redeemer 
quickened  the  slumbering  conscience  as 
He  unrolled  the  story  of  an  unworthy 
past  and  a  sinful  present  :  "  Thou  hast 
had  five  husbands  :  he  whom  thou  now 
hast  is  not  thy  husband."  Such  intimate 
knowledge,  this  power  to  tell  her  "all 
things  that  ever  she  did,"  proved  Him  a 
Prophet  at  whose  feet  she  would  sit  ; 
a  Resolver  of  doubts  to  whom  she  will 
tell  hers  ;  a  Revealer  of  secrets  whom  she 
cannot  gainsay.  Yet  another  step  had 
been  taken  to  rekindle  this  smoking  flax, 
to  revive  the  dead  soul. 

I  see,  too,  that  Christ's  final  act  is  to 
reveal  Himself  ;  the  last  quickening  word 
that  needed  and  permitted  no  other  was 
this  :  "  I  that  speak  to  thee  am  He  "- 
the  Messiah.  At  that  word  the  woman 
departed  to  be  a  herald  of  the  Saviour. 
It  wrought  in  her  what  nothing  else  could. 
Short  of  that  final  declaration,  all  previous 
gifts  might  have  been  ineffectual.  To 
have  spoken  of  living  water  and  yet  have 
concealed  its  source  might  have  created 
the  pain  of  an  insatiable  craving.  To 
have  awakened  the  conscience  to  the 
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sins  of  a  lifetime,  but  have  revealed  no 
Saviour,  spoken  of  no  cleansing  for  that 
defilement,  might  but  have  sunk  the 
Samaritan  in  an  abyss  of  despair  and  sin. 
But  the  Redeemer  who  had  won  her 
confidence  by  His  condescension,  and 
led  upward  her  grovelling  thoughts,  and 
awakened  her  slumbering  conscience, 
now  satisfied  the  craving  He  had  created, 
and  washed  away  the  guilt  He  had  recalled 
to  memory,  by  the  revelation  of  Himself  : 
"  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He." 

O  Good  Physician,  who  dost  know 
man's  sin,  the  sickness  of  his  soul,  Thou 
knowest  mine  —  Thou  canst  heal  !  Bring 
back  my  deadened  soul  to  life,  my 
numbed  soul  to  the  glow  of  health, 
though  I  am  hard  and  cold  of  heart, 
sunken  in  sin  till  I  have  almost  forgotten 
that  I  am  a  sinner.  Thy  method  is  full 
of  wisdom  and  tenderness.  Thou  wilt 
not  rebuff,  or  startle;  Thou  dost  ever 
stoop  to  lift  men  up.  Thou  didst  bow 
down  to  the  pride  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  that  Thou  mightest  win  her  con 
fidence  ;  bear,  I  beseech  Thee,  with  my 
folly  and  wilfulness.  To  raise  her  mind 
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to  higher  things  Thou  didst  speak  to  her 
in  figures  as  to  a  child  ;  treat  me  as  a 
child,  if  by  Thy  Divine  skill  Thou  wilt 
raise  my  grovelling  thoughts  and  desires. 
Thou  didst  let  a  flood  of  light  into  her 
soul,  revealing  the  dark  and  sinful  past ; 
if  mine  be  a  conscience  slumbering,  startle 
and  arouse  it ;  tell  me,  as  Thou  didst 
tell  her,  my  sins  as  Thou  dost  know 
them  ;  set  "  my  secret  sins  in  the  light 
of  Thy  countenance."  Yet,  lest  I  die, 
craving  boons  Thou  hast  quickened  me 
to  desire,  or  slain  by  sins  Thou  hast 
given  me  eyes  to  see,  show  me  Thyself, 
the  Crucified;  and  while  I  crave  the 
Living  Water,  and  cry  for  the  sin-cleansing 
Sacrifice,  or  seek  the  sinner's  Friend,  say 
to  me,  to  my  inmost  heart,  "  I  that  speak 
unto  thee  am  He." 
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;  Many  more  believed  because  of  His  own  word ; 
and  said  unto  the  woman,  Now  ive  believe, 
•not  because  of  thy  saying:  for  we  have  heard 
Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world" — ST. 
JOHN  iv.  41,  42. 
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THE  woman  of  Samaria  whom  our  Lord 
taught  by  Jacob's  Well  became  His  first 
apostle,  the  first  sent  forth  by  Him  on  a 
mission  of  mercy.  Before  He  had  chosen 
the  twelve  "to  be  with  Him,"  or  com 
missioned  them  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  He  had  given  the  Samaritan 
woman  her  work,  "Go,  call  thy  husband"; 
and  she,  more  than  fulfilling  the  letter  of 
His  command,  had  invited  "  the  men  "  to 
come  and  see  the  Prophet  who  had  un 
locked  the  secrets  of  her  life.  Singular 
success  attended  her  ministry  for  Christ. 
Defiled,  coarse-minded,  dull-witted  woman 
that  she  was,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  out 
wardly  brilliant.  Her  theme  was  the 
same,  ever  repeated,  "  He  told  me  all 
that  ever  I  did."  To  every  question  that 
was  the  answer,  to  every  objection  that 
the  reply;  every  argument  was  summed 
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up  in  this,  every  cavil  met  by  this  —  "  He 
told  me  all  that  ever  I  did."  And  this 
testimony  awakened  faith,  feeble,  ill- 
founded,  unstable  it  may  be;  yet  "many 
of  the  Samaritans  believed  on  Him  for 
the  saying  of  the  woman." 

"  For  the  saying  of  the  woman."  But 
faith  founded  on  another's  testimony, 
faith  which  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  a  living,  personal  Christ,  can  never 
be  the  full-orbed  and  perfect  faith  which 
Christ  requires  and  gives.  The  least  that 
faith  could  do  was  to  go  and  see  the 
Prophet  ;  the  least  that  faith  could  ask 
was  that  He  would  abide  with  them,  that 
so  they  might  hear  Him  themselves.  For 
two  days  He  abode  there,  far  away  from 
the  unrealities  of  Judaism  and  the  sharp 
disputings  with  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
They  were  days  when  "  no  sign  from 
heaven  "  was  given,  for  none  was  asked. 
They  were  days  in  which  apparently  no 
miracle  was  wrought  or  required  in  attesta 
tion  of  His  Divine  mission.  The  inspired 
record  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  were 
spent  in  teaching,  in  answering  their 
questions,  in  touching  the  conscience,  in 
revealing  Himself,  and  so  satisfying  the 
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soul.  Thus  did  these  days  pass  by,  a 
brief  lull  in  our  Lord's  early  ministry 
before  the  storm  of  public  opposition  that 
culminated  in  Calvary  broke  upon  Him ; 
but  days  also  full  of  fruitfulness  in  the 
men  among  whom  He  abode,  whose  faith 
was  strengthened,  established,  and  trans 
formed  by  their  converse  with  the  Saviour. 

The  tide  of  faith  rose  higher,  and  spread 
farther;  "many  believed  because  of  the 
saying  of  the  woman;"  "many  more 
believed  because  of  His  own  word." 
Her  testimony  touched  many ;  Christ's 
presence  and  utterance  found  entrance 
where  her  testimony  had  failed.  This 
"  work  of  grace "  stretched  out  in  ever- 
widening  circles;  yet  it  was  no  merely 
human  influence  that  went  from  man  to 
man,  but  a  Divine  power  that  had  its 
centre  and  origin  in  Christ  Himself. 
Neither  effort,  nor  organisation,  nor 
enthusiasm  accounted  for  the  growth  of 
faith  in  Sychar,  it  was  Christ's  own 
presence  and  work ;  "  many  more  believed 
because  of  His  own  word." 

Moreover,  this  faith  begotten  of  fellow 
ship  with  Christ  rose  to  a  greater  height 
than  that  which  followed  the  testimony 
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of  the  Samaritan  woman.  Her  assurance 
that  "He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did" 
led  them  out  of  the  city  to  One  who 
possessed  prophetic  power  —  to  whom 
belonged  superhuman  knowledge  and 
influence  :  to  One  who  was  at  least  a 
possible,  yea,  a  probable  Christ.  The 
Stranger  at  the  well's  mouth  was  One, 
they  thought,  who  might  fulfil  the  promise 
given  of  old  by  Moses,  and  with  prophetic 
authority  settle  for  all  time  the  rival 
claims  of  Zion  and  Gerizim.  But  as 
they  listen  to  Him,  no  longer  by  means 
of  another's  testimony,  catching  far-off 
echoes  of  His  voice,  the  work  and 
ministry  of  the  Messiah  widen  out  more 
and  more.  Clearer  and  clearer  becomes 
their  spiritual  vision,  the  distant  and  dim 
stands  out  sharp  and  distinct  ;  they  rise 
to  heights  of  spiritual  apprehension 
undreamt  of  in  the  past,  they  see  the 
world-wide  purpose  of  redeeming  love. 
And  so  the  prophetic  Christ  of  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  expectation,  sent  only 
for  the  children  of  Abraham,  is  lost  in 
the  majesty  of  a  Saviour,  and  He  is 
"  the  Saviour  of  the  world," 

Nor  is  this  faith  an  ill-founded  one  — 
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less  stable  and  sure  because  it  rises  so 
high  and  reaches  out  so  far.  Not  only 
has  faith  a  fuller  meaning,  but  it  has 
ripened  into  assurance.  There  was  a 
time  when  hope  and  faith  seemed  one  ; 
when,  it  may  be  tremblingly,  the 
Samaritans  held  the  conviction  "This 
is  the  Christ."  There  was  a  time  when 
simple  faith  begotten  by  testimony  had 
brought  them  to  Christ  and  held  them 
there.  But  now  faith  has  become  the 
assurance  of  faith.  Whatever  of  un 
certainty,  of  hoping  and  trusting,  may 
seem  associated  with  believing,  was  lost 
in  certainty  and  knowledge  —  "  We  have 
heard  Him,  and  we  know." 

But  such  a  faith,  so  far-reaching  and 
so  assured,  no  longer  stood  in  another's 
testimony  ;  they  said  to  the  woman, 
"Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy 
saying."  Another's  experience  and 
testimony  might  prove  but  treacherous 
sand  ;  "  they  digged  deep,  and  laid  the 
foundation  upon  a  rock."  Her  past  life 
might  have  made  them  concerned  about 
a  religion  that  had  no  better  evidence 
than  her  witness.  But  no  longer  did 
they  run  this  risk.  Though  the  faith 


rose  to  the  conception  of  the  world's 
Saviour,  though  it  was  laden  with  the 
fruit  of  assurance  and  knowledge,  it  had 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  and 
was  "steadfast,  unmovable,"  Fellowship 
with  the  Redeemer  had  transformed  their 
earlier  and  unstable  faith  into  something 
strong,  stable,  and  invulnerable.  The 
Living  Christ  was,  still  is,  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Christian's  faith. 

Oh,  doubting  soul,  tossed  to  and  fro 
with  fears  and  questionings,  hast  thou 
heard  Him  thyself?  To-day  thou  art 
casting  about  for  a  faith,  or  searching 
for  anchorage.  It  may  be  thou  didst 
once  believe  because  of  another's  testi 
mony,  and,  when  the  life  contradicted 
the  testimony,  thy  faith  perished.  Or 
thou  didst  believe  because  of  another's 
saying,  but  when  death  stilled  the  voice 
of  the  witness,  whispers  of  earthly  doubt 
entered  into  thy  soul,  and  thy  faith  failed 
thee.  To-day  thou  cravest  for  faith,  for 
rich  assurance ;  thou  wouldest  have  the 
voice  of  doubt  silenced,  the  unrest  of 
years  changed  to  peace ;  thou  seekest  a 
faith  that  is  simple,  sublime,  immovable. 
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Such  a  faith  must  be  gained  at  Christ's 
feet ;  it  is  found  where  He  abides ;  it  is 
granted  to  those  who  hear  Him  them 
selves.  "  Arise !  The  Master  is  come, 
and  calleth  for  thee." 
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"  Then  said  one  unto  Him,  Lord,  are  there  few 
that  be  saved?  And  He  said  unto  them, 
Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  for  many, 
1 say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall 
not  be  able."—  ST.  LUKE  xiii.  23,  24. 
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THIS  was  pre-eminently  a  popular  question. 
It  was  doubtless  the  question  scores  were 
wishful  to  ask,  and  many  of  the  Galilean 
villagers  waited,  as  if  spellbound,  for  the 
answer  Christ  would  give.  Would  this 
new  Teacher  make  a  wider  and  easier  path 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  those  of 
their  famous  Rabbis  Hillel  and  Shammai  ? 
Would  this  new  Prophet  enlarge  the 
portals  of  Mosaism,  that  men  might  enter 
with  less  difficulty  ?  Or  was  this  only  a 
sterner  and  stricter  sect  than  any  that  had 
yet  risen  upon  the  sacred  soil  ? 

This  is  a  natural  question.  Men,  were 
the  choice  given,  would  prefer  a  religion 
that  opens  awide  door  and  rests  upon  easier 
conditions.  Moreover,  the  speculative 
inquiring  spirit  is  nowhere  bolder  or  more 
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persistent  than  when  it  is  engaged  in 
investigating  the  future  and  unknown 
world  and  mankind's  relation  to  it.  The 
question  is  again  and  again  raised,  Is  that 
world  the  home  of  few  or  many  ?  Men 
desire  to  know  if  the  tests  employed  are  so 
keen  as  to  admit  but  the  few  and  reject 
the  many,  or  so  easy  as  to  admit  the 
many  and  reject  but  the  few.  This  is 
the  natural  question  of  the  human  spirit, 
the  inevitable  inquiry  of  a  speculatively 
religious  mind. 

Yet  he  who  asked  the  question  seemed 
to  receive  no  answer.  Indeed,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Saviour  turns  from  this 
questioner  to  the  listening  multitudes, 
and  spake  not  to  him  but  "  to  them  "  ; 
the  manner  in  which  He  omits  a  direct 
reply,  and  only  gives  an  answer  to  be 
gleaned  from  His  full  utterance  ;  the 
manner  in  which  for  the  brief  and  definite 
response  of  "few"  or  "many"  He  sub 
stituted  earnest  words  of  general  exhorta 
tion,  —  might  almost  be  construed  into  a 
rebuff  of  this  unsuitable  and  profitless 
curiosity. 

Yet  in  our  Saviour's  utterance  there 
was  an  answer.  He  tells  His  questioner, 
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though  not  in  so  many  words,  that  many 
shall  be  saved.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
and  all  the  prophets  were  to  be  in  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  whatever  might  befall 
their  corrupt  descendants,  this  glorious 
ancestry  would  be  saved.  Moreover, 
there  would  be  a  vast  ingathering  from  the 
Gentiles  ;  "  they  shall  come  from  the  east, 
and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north, 
and  from  the  south  " — the  "  great  multi 
tude  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues"  which  St.  John  beheld — and 
"  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 
If  men  would  know,  they  were  not  few 
who  should  be  saved. 

But  some  who  had  reckoned  upon 
entrance  and  acceptance  would  be 
excluded.  Men  who  seemed  likely,  or 
thought  themselves  sure  to  succeed,  would 
fail.  Nay,  some  who  seemed  even  to  have 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  "  thrust  out."  Even  men  who 
could  boast  that  they  had  listened  to  Him 
as  He  taught  in  their  streets  would  find 
this  an  unavailing  plea.  Even  those  who 
claimed  that  in  the  presence  of  the 

"  Master  of  the  house  "   they   had  eaten 
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and  drunken,  would  find  themselves  re 
jected  from  His  door.  Men  who  had 
given  a  certain  amount  of  care  to  religion 
would  then  be  discovered  to  have  failed. 
Men  will  make  a  certain  effort  to  enter 
this  kingdom,  will  not  content  themselves 
with  desiring  it,  or  looking  toward  it,  but 
will  even  "  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall 
not  be  able."  And  those  who  have  thus 
failed  will  not  be  merely  an  inconsiderable 
remnant :  "  Many  will  seek  to  enter  in, 
and  shall  not  be  able."  This  was  a 
second,  and,  as  it  seemed,  contradictory 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Are  there  few 
that  be  saved  ?  " 

But  the  first  answer,  alike  in  time 
and  in  importance,  was  the  exhortation, 
"  Strive  ye  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate." 
This  matter  of  few  or  many  is  of  smaller 
concern  than  the  earnest  effort  of  in 
dividual  souls.  If  thou  wilt  strive,  thou 
wilt  make  the  many  become  more  ;  if  thou 
fail  to  strive,  thou  wilt  cause  the  few  to 
become  less.  The  supreme  question  is 
not  if  few  or  many  be  saved,  but  if  our 
relation  to  Christ  is  such  that  thou  shalt 
be  saved.  Many  will  be  saved,  coming 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
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south  ;  but  think  not  that  thou  mayest 
enter  with  the  mass  :  thy  own  character 
must  solve  the  question.  Many  will  fail 
to  enter,  even  dull  and  careless  seekers; 
but  think  not  because  many  fail  thou 
must;  if  thou  strive^  thou  wilt  not  fail 
with  those  who  but  seek.  To  know 
whether  fewer  or  more  succeed  would 
answer  no  end.  The  conditions  of 
success  do  not  lie  in  the  width  of  the  gate, 
or  the  greatness  of  the  admitted  or  the 
excluded  crowd  ;  it  is  with  the  individual 
the  secret  is  found  :  "  strive  "  —  in  an 
intense  agony  of  effort  —  "  to  enter  in." 
True,  if  measured  by  man's  standard,  it 
will  be  found  a  "strait  gate";  not  im 
passable,  but  narrow.  But  for  this  reason 
should  a  man  strive  the  more  earnestly 
and  violently  to  secure  a  passage  and  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Narrow  as  is  the 
gate,  yet  entrance  is  secure  to  those  who 
strive  ;  from  the  east  and  west,  and  north 
and  south,  they  enter  and  "  sit  down." 
Through  this  narrow  gate  that  "great 
multitude"  entered.  And  without  there 
stand  those  who  never  put  their  highest 
power  to  work  out  their  highest  concern  ; 
who  never  sought  with  their  noblest  man- 
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hood  to  ensure  the  eternal  ;  they  but 
sought  to  enter  in,  and  were  not  able  ;  and 
these  are  many.  It  is  upon  intense  and 
individual  effort  that  success  depends. 

And  as  thus  He  answered  this  inquiry, 
our  Redeemer  touched  the  fringe  of  a 
wider  question,  even  the  worth  or  worth- 
lessness  of  a  merely  speculative  religion. 
The  man  who  asked,  "  Are  there  few  that 
be  saved  ?  "  and  asked,  as  it  seemed,  with 
no  thought  that  he  needed  to  be  roused 
to  effort,  with  no  thought  of  joining  the 
band  of  disciples,  was  but  the  type  of  many 
who  to-day  take  a  speculative  interest  in 
religion,  but  keep  themselves  free  from 
any  personal  effort,  and  stand  apart  from 
Christ's  Church.  How  many  within  the 
past  few  years  have  in  some  form  or  other 
debated  the  question  of  this  man,  and 
sought  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  Divine 
retribution  and  a  future  doom  !  How 
many  are  so  fascinated  by  disputes  about 
religion  that  they  overlook  the  supreme 
importance  of  personal  godliness.  Many 
there  are  who  probably  would  rather  ask  a 
present  Christ  some  speculative  question 
than  that  question  of  highest  moment, 
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"What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  Per 
chance  there  are  to-day  many  with  spirits 
so  absorbed  in  intellectual  inquiry  as  to 
the  distinctions  between  the  branches  of 
Christ's  Church,  in  sounding  by  human 
reason  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  in 
interesting  but  not  vital  questions  concern 
ing  Holy  Scripture  and  modern  criticism, 
that  all  the  while  they  forget  the  struggle 
at  the  narrow  gate,  and  dream  not  that 
they  may  be  among  those  who  are  not 
able  to  enter  in.  It  is  such  as  these  — 
do  they  not  worship  by  thousands  in 
our  sanctuaries  ?  —  whom  the  Lord  would 
turn  from  lifeless  speculation  to  life-giving 
effort.  It  is  to  them  He  cries  in  warning 
and  command,  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate." 

Help  me,  O  Lord,  that  I  be  not  dis 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  calling.  There 
are  difficulties  I  would  solve,  heights  of 
speculation  to  which  I  would  soar,  depths 
of  knowledge  to  which  I  would  sink.  I 
meditate  upon  Thy  throne  of  judgment, 
the  majesty  of  Thy  appearing,  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  great  sentence.  I  muse  upon 
the  future,  and  my  heart  makes  reiterated 
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inquiry,  "  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  " 
But  Thou  biddest  me  strive  to  enter  in,  and 
passest  by  the  question.  Thou  warnest 
me  against  casting  in  my  lot  with  the 
many  because  they  are  many,  or  with  the 
few  because  they  are  few.  That  voice  I 
would  obey.  Grant,  O  Jesus,  Thy  aid, 
that  neither  the  lust  of  knowing,  nor  the 
disappointment  of  not  knowing,  may 
hinder  or  mar  my  striving  to  enter  in  at 
the  narrow  gate. 
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"  Jesus  suffered  him  not.'"—  MARK  v.  19. 
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WE  are  tempted  at  times  to  ask  why  the 
Saviour  refused  the  express,  and  as  it 
seemed  reasonable,  request  of  the  restored 
demoniac.  For  a  long  while  he  had  been 
the  victim  of  demoniacal  possession  in 
one  of  its  extremest  forms,  and  at  last  a 
Healer  and  a  Deliverer  had  come.  At 
His  feet  he  sat  and  would  sit  in  inviol 
able,  life-long  peace.  Our  Lord  had  just 
acceded  to  the  foolish,  fatal  request  of 
the  Gadarene  populace  "  that  He  would 
depart  out  of  their  coasts."  But  the 
wish  of  this  man,  so  natural,  and  as  we 
might  suppose  so  wise,  He  immediately 
refuses. 

The  request  of  the  man  commands 
sympathy.  Had  I  been  such  as  he,  each 
man  seems  to  say,  it  is  the  very  boon  I 
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should  have  craved.  The  brief  period  of 
time  between  the  healing  and  the  departure 
seemed  far  too  short  to  utter  the  gratitude 
welling  up  in  his  heart.  It  may  be  that 
he  was  not  free  from  the  fear  that  if  the 
Great  Healer  departed  the  old  evil,  which 
man  had  tried  in  vain  to  master,  would 
anew  take  possession  of  him.  He  must 
live  among  the  Gadarenes  at  least  an 
object  of  their  dull  curiosity,  and  of  their 
unslumbering  suspicion.  He  must  live 
among  those  who  would  always  remember 
him  as  the  man  at  whose  healing  their 
herds  of  swine  were  destroyed,  and  who 
would  bear  him  a  grudge  they  could  not 
forget.  And  most  of  all,  his  life  would  be 
lonely,  his  unique  experience  would  shut 
him  out  from  the  intimate  sympathy  of 
any  other.  Present  with  Christ,  listening 
to  the  voice  that  spoke  his  freedom  and 
still  thrills  his  soul,  he  has  no  further  need. 
And  yet  he  shrank — who  would  not  ? — 
from  so  speedy  a  separation  from  Him 
whose  coming  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
salvation,  whose  presence  was  the  source 
of  his  stability,  whose  departing,  he  per 
haps  feared,  would  prove  the  occasion  of  a 
new  and  direr  bondage  to  evil. 
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"  Howbeit,  Jesus  suffered  him  not." 
The  seeming  reasonable  request  was  denied. 
There  was  a  different  life  ordained  for  him 
to  that  which  he  had  chosen.  There 
must  be  a  discipline  and  development  of 
character  that  he  would  not  obtain  in 
Christ's  immediate  presence.  Had  he 
stayed  with  Him,  he  might  think  of  a  local 
Christ,  saving  men  while  He  was  with 
them  bodily,  rather  than  of  a  Christ  who 
was  the  source  of  spiritual  life  and  power 
for  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  all  climes  and 
ages  and  races.  With  the  wish  granted 
the  temptation  might  have  been  to  think 
of  a  magical  rather  than  a  spiritual 
deliverance,  wrought  by  a  certain  form 
of  words,  and  dependent  upon  a  certain 
set  of  circumstances.  There  may,  too, 
have  been  arrears  of  duty  owing  to  that 
neglected  home-life.  There  were  pro 
bably  virtues  that  would  find  their  most 
congenial  soil,  their  fittest  culture,  in  the 
very  life  from  which  he  so  naturally 
shrank.  And  in  wisdom  that  discerned 
hidden  things,  and  in  kindness  that 
seemed  veiled  in  severity,  our  Saviour 
having  heard  his  entreaty  "  suffered 
him  not." 
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Yet  how  often  does  the  like  desire  come 
to  men  to-day.  We  are  frequently  desir 
ing  a  lot  shaped  according  to  our  notion 
of  what  is  easiest  and  best.  Often  we  im 
peach  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
found,  and  fancy  we  could  change  them 
for  others  far  more  suited  to  our  condition. 
We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  if  Christ 
would  suffer  us  to  go  away  with  Him  from 
our  Gadara,  away  from  the  home  that 
claims  us,  the  circumstances  into  which 
we  have  been  born  or  called,  and  would 
suffer  us  to  enter  upon  a  new  life  with 
new  surroundings,  and  bright  with  all  the 
colour  and  imagination  of  hope,  that 
ours  would  be  a  safer,  deeper,  and  more 
peaceful  experience.  Sometimes  the  lot 
of  His  people  involves  persecution,  small 
and  petty,  yet  harassing.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  something  in  the  home-life  that  is 
a  constant  strain  upon  us,  a  temptation 
never  absent,  a  worry  or  trial  demanding 
our  constant  watchfulness.  It  may  be,  we 
fancy,  that  if  we  could  but  change  our 
calling  or  station  in  life  for  another,  could 
rise  above  the  struggle  of  having  to  do 
business  with  small  capital,  could  be 
master  and  not  servant,  or  servant  and  not 
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master,  that  then  the  current  of  our 
religious  life  might  flow  on  deep,  steady 
and  constant.  Or  perhaps  the  crushing 
sense  of  loneliness  is  our  weightiest 
burden.  We  have  no  one  to  sympathise 
with  our  inmost,  deepest  life.  At  home, 
we  alone,  of  all  our  kin,  have  felt  Christ's 
power,  and  the  whole  conversation  is  of 
the  trivialities  of  the  present  world  ;  in 
our  business  life  we  stand  alone  ;  there  is 
no  one  in  the  office  or  house  that  shares 
our  conviction  and  purpose.  We  are,  like 
the  healed  Gadarene,  objects  of  curiosity, 
perhaps  of  scorn,  watched  with  suspicion 
that  would  turn  into  rejoicing  if  we  fell  or 
slipped.  And  we  would  change  all  these 
undesirable  circumstances,  and,  in  a  life 
of  our  devising  and  electing,  live  a  life 
calm  and  placid,  such  as  he  desired 
who  "  prayed  that  he  might  be  with 
Him." 

Yet  the  Saviour  suffers  us  not.  The 
providential  door  is  never  opened  to  us. 
Circumstances  compel  us  to  stay  just 
where  we  are.  The  deliverance  we  hope 
for  never  draws  near.  The  old  circum 
stances  continue,  unbending  and  unmov- 
able.  The  life  of  home  is  still  beset  with 
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difficulties,  the  office  or  the  workshop 
continues  to  make  life  at  the  best  a 
solitude.  And  still,  though  the  voice  has 
gone  up  in  prayer  for  some  change,  Jesus 
has  "  suffered  it  not." 

Yet,  O  tempted  soul,  "  afflicted,  tossed 
with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,"  for 
thee  these  untoward  circumstances  may 
be  working  blessings  never  to  be  revealed 
till  the  day  of  God.  Of  His  refusals,  as 
well  as  of  His  acts,  it  is  true  "  what  thou 
k newest  not  now,  thou  shalt  know  after 
ward."  How  often  has  the  loneliness  of 
life  but  brought  thee  closer  to  Christ  in  a 
communion  of  heart.  Often  have  faith 
and  patience  and  forgiveness  found  their 
best  development  in  what  seemed  uncon 
genial  soil.  For  many  graces  of  the  spirit 
this  very  stress  and  strain  of  life  has 
proved  the  best  discipline.  Often  the  tree 
has  struck  deeper  roots,  because  it  felt  the 
storm  that  raged  around.  Never  till  the 
great  day  of  revelation,  O  soul,  troubled 
and  denied  thy  petition,  wilt  thou  fully 
know  how  much  of  the  discipline  of  life, 
of  the  development  of  character,  of  the 
deep  rooting  of  faith,  of  the  deeper  graving 
of  Christlikeness  upon  thy  heart,  thou 
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owest  to  undesired  circumstances,  which 
in  thy  folly  thou  wouldest  have  altered. 
"  Howbeit,  Jesus  suffered  thee  not."  Well 
for  thee  if  to  thy  foolish  and  ungranted 
request  the  answer  has  come  :  "  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  My  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness." 
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Then  said  Thomas,  which  is  called  Didymus, 
unto  his  fellow  disciples,  Let  us  also  go,  that 
we  may  die  with  Him." — ST.  JOHN  xi.  16. 
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IN  the  life  of  the  Saviour  there  was 
neither  haste  nor  delay.  He  might  be 
"  straitened  "  till  His  baptism  was  accom 
plished,  but  He  in  nowise  precipitated  the 
crisis  and  its  fatal  issue.  On  the  other 
hand,  He  never  hesitated  to  enter  upon 
any  path  that  led  Him  to  the  great  goal 
and  glorious  end  of  His  mission.  When 
the  Jews  sought  to  stone  Him  He  with 
drew  from  Jerusalem  ;  now  He  returns 
to  Judrea  because  His  service  on  man's 
behalf  demands  it. 

With  tender  solicitude  His  disciples 
seek  to  restrain  Him  from  the  perilous 
enterprise  ;  they  remind  Him  of  the 
danger  He  had  escaped,  and  ask,  "  Goest 
Thou  thither  again  ?  "  It  was  true,  but 
blind,  devotion  that  prompted  them. 
They  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
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their  Teacher  and  Friend  should  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  a  Judrean  mob,  or  through 
the  intrigue  of  the  religious  authorities  ; 
they  shrank  from  the  very  idea  of 
separation  from  Him,  as  a  loss  too  heavy 
to  be  sustained.  But  all  their  devotion 
was  able  to  suggest  was,  that  they  should 
keep  Him  away  from  Judoea,  and  so  out 
of  the  reach  of  danger. 

There  was  one  man  whose  devotion 
took  another  form.  He  was  not  a  brilliant 
or  prominent  member  of  the  apostolic 
company.  He  was  never  chosen,  as  were 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  to  be  the  recipient 
of  special  revelations,  or  the  witness  of 
more  solemn  mysteries.  His  name  is 
always  found  in  the  second  rank  of  the 
Twelve.  He  was  not  endowed  with  any 
great  power  for  service.  He  rarely 
emerges  from  his  obscurity  into  the  gospel 
narrative,  and  when  he  does  it  is  usually 
to  start  some  objection,  to  point  out  a 
difficulty,  or  to  magnify  a  disaster.  Even 
on  this  occasion  he  only  seems  to  see  the 
worst  and  to  accept  the  inevitable ;  the 
Christ  must  go  to  Judaea  and  must  fall  a 
victim  to  the  malice  of  men.  But  not 
even  from  death  ought  devotion  to  shrink  ; 
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peril,  persecution,  death  itself,  should  not 
loose  the  bonds  of  love.  "Then  said 
Thomas  to  his  fellow-disciples,  Let  us  also 
go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him." 

If  this  incident  did  nothing  but  give 
additional  pathos  to  this  narrative,  it  would 
be  precious.  Did  it  only  tell  us  that  in 
the  apostolic  college  there  were  some 
whose  love  would  have  kept  Christ  from 
death,  and  whose  love  would  lead  them  to 
die  with  the  Master,  we  should  treasure  it. 
But  there  is  deep  suggestiveness  in  the 
devotion  of  this  seemingly  unimaginative, 
apathetic,  phlegmatic  man,  whose  devotion, 
flameless  but  at  white  heat,  bids  him  go 
with  Christ  to  death  itself.  For  there  are 
still  among  Christ's  disciples  dull,  phleg 
matic  souls  whose  love  never  bursts  out 
into  flames  of  profession  as  did  the  love 
of  Simon  Peter.  There  are  sedate,  un 
imaginative  spirits  who  have  no  eyes  to 
gaze  upon  such  visions  of  God  and  Divine 
things  as  were  seen  by  "  that  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved."  There  are  those  to 
day  who  seem  ever  to  dwell  upon  the 
darker  side  of  life,  seeing  the  difficulty, 
and  magnifying  the  difficulty  they  see, 
conscious  of  hindrances  and  objections, 
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and  ever  prepared  to  regard  as  inevitable 
the  worst  that  is  possible.  Well  may  we 
rejoice  that  unimpassioned  mediocrity 
had  a  representative  among  the  Twelve  ; 
that  such  a  man  as  Thomas  lived  and 
loved  and  wrought,  a  member  of  the 
"glorious  company  of  the  Apostles." 
For  he  in  his  love  to  Christ  saw  clearly 
the  path  of  duty,  and  felt  love's  impulse, 
to  "die  with  Him."  No  bright  vision  of 
victory,  through  seeming  defeat,  of  the 
crown  of  immortality  snatched  from  the 
grasp  of  death,  greeted  his  eyes  ;  but  he 
saw  at  least  what  was  the  unmistakable 
path  of  duty,  and  was  strong  in  resolve 
that  death  should  neither  prevent  him 
from  treading  that  path,  nor  break  off  his 
union  with  the  Lord.  It  might  seem  the 
devotion  of  despair,  yet  Christ  accepted  it 
without  reproof;  and  better  men  than 
Thomas  —  Peter,  with  his  impetuous  spirit, 
and  John,  gifted  with  a  heart  that  mirrored 
the  mind  of  Jesus  —  move  with  the  Master 
toward  Judaea  and  toward  peril  at  the 
bidding  of  their  fellow-disciple. 

Now  that  which  the  Lord  Jesus  expects 
is  a  service  according  to  the  measure  of 
each  man's  capacity,  a  service  according  to 
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the  character  and  disposition  of  each 
disciple.  He  requires  from  each  man  his 
own  service,  not  that  of  his  brother.  This 
He  demands,  and  will  be  content  with  noth 
ing  less.  We  may  be  dull-witted,  with 
no  splendid  vision  breaking  in  upon  our 
imagination,  and  yet  may  possess  a  clear 
sense  of  duty,  a  true  knowledge  of  our 
appointed  way,  and  the  loyal  devotion 
that  is  ready  to  follow  Christ  whithersoever 
He  may  lead,  though  it  be  into  the  midst 
of  foes.  Devoid  of  the  impetuous  outflow 
of  love,  such  as  Simon  Peter  knew,  there 
are  disciples  of  Christ,  like  Thomas,  who 
in  quiet,  undemonstrative  fidelity  are  pre 
pared  for  the  hardest  lot  this  fidelity  may 
bestow.  There  are  some  whose  lives  never 
rise  above  the  common  level  —  they  may 
think  hardly  reach  thereto  —  men  with 
limited  capacities  for  service,  with  meagre 
intellectual  and  emotional  endowments, 
whose  labours  never  strike  the  imagination 
of  their  fellows,  whose  professions  never 
thrill  and  move  the  multitude.  They  may 
hear  voices  that  would  undermine  their 
faith,  and  see  the  gilded  bait  set  to  allure 
them  from  their  service  ;  they  may  be  un 
duly  despondent  of  themselves,  of  their 
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fellows,  and  of  the  trend  of  things  around 
them,  and  may  exaggerate  the  perils  and 
losses  of  their  association  with  Christ, 
His  Church,  His  kingdom.  Yet  in  their 
deepest  heart  there  may  dwell  a  quiet 
fervour  of  love  that  will  be  faithful  unto 
death,  a  loyal  devotion  that  only  in  the 
presence  of  peril  asserts  its  full  strength 
and  nobility,  as  it  says,  in  the  spirit  of 
consecration  that  moved  St.  Thomas,  "Let 
us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him." 

Thus  Thomas  only  of  all  the  apostolic 
company  wins  fame  from  this  narrative. 
While  the  Incarnate  Redeemer  wrought 
His  most  notable  miracle,  His  other 
disciples  appear  timid  men,  shrinking  from 
peril  to  themselves,  and  in  their  love  seek 
ing  to  restrain  their  Lord.  But  that  dis 
ciple  who  seemed  of  faith  so  destitute,  in 
love  so  cold,  stands  named  upon  the  sacred 
page  as  the  boldest  confessor  of  them  all, 
whom  death  could  neither  affright,  nor 
separate  from  his  Lord,  for  once  the  leader 
and  captain  of  the  Twelve,  venturing  on 
what  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  and  saying, 
"  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with 
Him." 
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Grant,  O  Lord,  that  such  may  be  the 
measure  of  my  devotion.  Give  me  an  eye 
that  shall  ever  see  the  path  of  duty,  a 
heart  whose  love  never  wavers,  a  devotion 
that  no  peril  can  affright,  no  assault  can 
vanquish.  Grant  to  me  a  soul  clad  in 
"  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  and  con 
fident  through  Thy  strength  to  declare, 
"  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pre 
sent,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able 
to  separate  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord." 
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' Seest  thou  this  woman?" — ST.  LUKE  vii.  44. 
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SIMON  the  Pharisee  is  one  of  the  least 
lovely,  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  one  of 
the  most  odious  characters  met  with  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
may  be  granted  that  he  was  not  in  the 
common  sense  a  hypocrite ;  he  is  rather 
a  man  blinded  than  a  man  guilty  of 
playing  a  part.  As  yet  he  had  not,  like 
so  many  of  his  fellow  Pharisees,  broken 
with  Christ.  He  had,  if  not  the  courtesy, 
at  least  the  curiosity  to  invite  our  Lord 
to  dine  with  him.  But  he  met  Him,  as 
the  Saviour  complained,  with  coldness 
and  heartlessness.  The  delicate  Oriental 
attentions  due  from  a  host  to  his  guest 
were  omitted  in  the  case  of  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  there  was  no  water  for  the  travel- 
stained  feet;  the  usual  kiss  of  welcome 
was  denied ;  the  anointing  with  oil, 
meet  for  such  a  Guest,  was  withheld. 
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His  reception  of  the  Divine  Teacher  was 
heartless  and  frigid  to  an  extreme. 

Moreover  the  whole  narrative  conveys 
the  impression  that  he  was  perfectly  self- 
satisfied  :  a  man  on  faultlessly  good 
terms  with  himself.  It  was  a  sense  of 
superiority  that  had  caused  this  scanty 
hospitality  towards  Christ.  There  is  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  superior  dis 
cernment,  as  well  as  of  righteous  self- 
exclusion  from  the  touch  of  a  defiling 
hand,  in  the  inward  thoughts  that  the 
Saviour  discerned:  "This  man,  if  He 
were  a  prophet,  would  have  known  who 
and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that 
toucheth  Him  :  for  she  is  a  sinner."  He 
seemed  to  have  no  thought  that  any 
point  in  his  character  could  be  marked 
out  for  reproof  as  he  gave  the  haughty 
reply,  "Master,  say  on,"  to  the  Saviour's 
word,  "  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto 
thee."  There  did  not  lurk  in  his  breast 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  could  be 
hinted  at  in  our  Lord's  brief  parable  of 
the  Two  Debtors  when  he  calmly  and 
almost  superciliously  answered,  to  the 
question  who  loved  most,  "  I  suppose 
that  he,  to  whom  he  forgave  most." 
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Such  was  Simon  the  Pharisee ;  a  man 
cold  in  his  very  hospitality,  self-satisfied 
and  unsuspicious  of  his  own  failing ;  a 
man  whose  behaviour  to  Christ  has  no 
parallel  in  the  Gospels.  He  is  the  only 
man  who  ventured  to  patronise  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Son  of  God. 

How,  then,  can  this  dead  cold  soul  be 
made  to  glow  with  loving  warmth  ?  Here 
is  a  heart  cold,  impassive,  self-satisfied. 
The  arrow  of  Christ's  parable  glances  off 
from  the  hard  impenetrable  surface.  The 
man  is  like  a  fortress ;  by  what  means 
can  this  stronghold  of  self-sufficiency  and 
cold  contempt  of  others  be  made  the 
dwelling-place  of  faith,  humility,  and  love? 

Note  the  method  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  skill  of  the  great  Captain  of  Salvation. 
When  He  would  break  this  hard  heart 
He  does  not  set  Himself  before  Simon, 
He  does  not  permit  him  some  deep  and 
favoured  glance  into  the  purpose  and 
secret  of  His  mission,  showing  him  the 
sorrow  and  sacrifice  of  His  life  and  death, 
that  so  the  love  of  the  Sinner's  Friend 
might  kindle  love  in  Simon.  This 
method  he  did  not  choose,  perhaps 
because  the  self-satisfied  Pharisees  hardly 
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understood  the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  and 
could   feel   no    sympathy   for   One    who 
rejoiced   to   befriend   sinners.       Nor  did 
the    Saviour    set    before    him    one    like 
Martha,    whose    humble    domestic    en 
thusiasm  toiled  in  her  own  lot  and  sphere 
to  honour  Him  who  had  come  to  deliver 
Israel.     Nor  did  He  cause  him  to  behold 
a    devotion,     deep,    self-sacrificing,    and 
impulsive  like  that  of  Mary,  who  nearer 
the   close   of  His  life   with   ardent  love 
anointed  His  feet  with  spikenard.     But 
instead  of  such  the  Saviour  caused  Simon 
to  witness  the  devotion  of  this  polluted 
woman  whose  sad   and  loathsome  story 
is   wrapped   up   in   the    words    of   Holy 
Scripture  :  "  a  woman  who  was  in  the  city, 
a  sinner."     It  was  by  the  spectacle  of  her 
enthusiastic  devotion  that    Christ   would 
stir  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the  Pharisee. 
It   was   the    glow    of  her   penitent   and 
believing  love  that  was  to  melt  the  frost- 
bound   heart  of  this    self-satisfied    man. 
It  was   the   treasure   she   lavished   upon 
Christ,  the  tears,  the  kisses,  the  ointment, 
that  should  reprove  Simon  for  the  gifts 
which    his    cold,    impassive    nature    had 
denied.     "Seest  thou  this  woman?"  so 
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asked  the  Master.  Mark  her  deep  peni 
tence  for  sins  ;  the  faith  that  has  made 
her  dare  to  come  polluted  that  she  may 
depart  purified  ;  the  ungrudging  devotion 
to  One  who  did  not  despise  or  reject, 
though  He  knew  "who  and  what  man 
ner  of  woman"  she  was.  From  her 
enthusiasm  learn  thy  lack,  from  the 
gratitude  of  her  conscious  pardon  learn 
thou  lovest  little  because  little  forgiven. 
Yet  from  this,  Simon  was  to  learn  not 
his  righteousness,  but  his  guilt;  not  his 
self-sufficiency,  but  his  need.  But  the 
sense  of  his  guilt  pardoned,  his  need 
satisfied  would  soften  and  melt  his  heart. 
The  same  penitence  and  faith  and  love 
he  witnessed  in  her  he  must  feel  for 
himself.  In  this  one  polluted  woman, 
now  forgiven,  cleansed,  accepted,  and  full 
of  loving  service,  Simon  might  see  the 
secret  of  a  power,  of  the  only  power, 
that  would  make  him  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Did  the  method 
succeed?  Reader,  I  know  not;  but, 
whether  or  not,  it  was  the  method  chosen 
by  the  wisdom  and  love  of  Jesus. 

Yet,    Saviour,  lest   I  grow  cold,   keep 
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this  vision  before  the  eyes  of  my  soul. 
I  would  not  offer  Thee  a  cold,  a  heartless, 
a  grudged  and  scanty  service.  I  would 
not  trust  Thee  with  the  self-satisfied,  pat 
ronising  spirit  of  Simon.  Yet,  lest  I  fall 
into  the  sin  I  loathe,  and  the  coldness 
I  shun,  let  me  understand  the  lesson  of 
true  devotion.  Let  me  never  wonder  at 
the  joy  of  the  pardoned,  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  souls  in  their  "  first  love  ";  rather  grant 
me  ever  to  know  and  feel  how  greatly  I 
should  love,  to  whom  so  much  has  been 
pardoned,  and  that  pardon  purchased 
with  Thy  blood. 
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"  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  He  looked  tip, 
and  saw  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Zacchceus, 
make  haste,  and  come  down ;  for  to-day  I  must 
abide  at  thy  house." — ST.  LUKE  xix.  5. 


No  man  can  tell  how  much  he  may  owe 
to  those  things  which  he  regards  as  dis 
advantages.  Men  may  "  enter  into  life 
maimed  "  who  having  two  hands  had  been 
cast  into  hell.  There  were  two  things 
which  on  this  day  seemed  grievous  dis 
advantages  to  Zacchseus — the  one  his 
unpopularity,  the  other  his  shortness  of 
stature.  There  was  not  one  of  that  throng 
which  was  so  eager  to  see  Jesus  who 
would  surrender  his  position  or  chance  to 
oblige  the  wealthy  but  detested  publican. 
And  because  his  stature  was  short,  he 
could  not  stand  in  the  streets  battling  with 
the  crowd  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  One  whom 
hearsay  called  the  Friend  of  publicans. 
So  he  must  run  before,  and  finding  a  tree 
with  low-spreading  branches,  climb  it,  that 
he  might  see,  and,  perchance,  remain 
unseen  by  the  hostile  mob. 
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It  was  through  a  crowd  of  sight-seers 
that  the  Divine  Master  and  His  disciples 
made  their  way.  A  spirit  of  curiosity 
rested  upon  the  whole  town  ;  all  were 
eager  to  gaze  on  the  Prophet  of  Galilee. 
Yet,  of  all  that  thronging  multitude  but 
one  eye  seemed  to  meet  His  gaze,  but  one 
life  seemed  to  come  into  touch  with  His 
Spirit.  It  was  no  one  of  that  thronging, 
curious  crowd,  no  one  of  the  fanatic  Jews 
that  was  to  be  noticed  by  the  Messiah  • 
it  was  the  publican,  whom  littleness  and 
unpopularity  had  forced  into  the  sycamore 
tree  out  of  the  line  of  the  Redeemer's 
gaze  —  for  Jesus  needed  to  look  up  —  that 
won  the  blessing  of  this  notice.  From 
all  that  crowd  that  seemed  as  curious  as 
he,  and  in  their  own  eyes  seemed  far 
more  worthy,  Zacchseus  was  singled  out. 
Coming  to  the  place,  directing  through  the 
leafy  covert  that  searching  glance,  Jesus 
espied  in  his  isolation  that  hated,  ostra 
cised,  socially-boycotted  tax-gatherer,  and 
choosing  him  for  host  whom  they  would 
have  scorned,  He  said,  "  Zacchaeus,  come 
down  ;  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy 
house." 

"I  must  abide."     Was  there  no  other 
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house  in  Jericho  that  would  open,  that 
He  must  choose  that  of  the  publican  ? 
Ought  not  He,  "that  should  have  re 
deemed  Israel"  to  find  His  dwelling 
below  the  humble  roof  of  some  faithful 
Jew,  undefiled  by  Gentile  contact,  rather 
than  go  to  that  of  the  representative  of  the 
oppressing  Roman?  Was  not  the  house 
of  the  wealthy  publican  the  last  which 
the  Son  of  David  should  have  chosen  for 
Himself?  Did  an  unworthy  excuse  pass 
the  lips  of  the  Incarnate  Truth  when  He 
said,  "  I  must  abide  in  thy  house  "  ? 

Far  otherwise.  There  was  a  reason,  a 
necessity  even,  why  Christ  should  go  to 
the  house  of  Zacchseus  and  to  no  other. 
It  was  the  crisis  of  his  life ;  the  dawn  of 
his  day  of  salvation.  Beneath  the  thin 
crust  of  the  publican's  curiosity  our  Lord 
discerned  fires  of  spiritual  feeling  which 
were  ready  to  burst  forth.  There  was 
entombed  within  the  heart  of  Zacchseus 
the  spirit  of  the  true  son  of  Abraham  only 
waiting  for  the  advent  and  summons  of  a 
delivery  to  arise  and  come  forth.  Christ 
read  the  significance  of  what  seemed  but 
the  curiosity  to  see  the  passing  of  a 
distinguished  Rabbi.  He  discerned  within 
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the  man  an  aroused  conscience  ready  to 
well-up  in  penitent  confession,  and  to 
make  restitution  for  all  the  wrong-doing. 
It  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  publi<  an:s 
life  ;  and  the  Son  of  God,  who  knew  the 
issues  hanging  upon  that  day,  said,  "  I 
must  abide  at  thy  house." 

The  announcement  was  received  with 
undisguised  murmuring.  A  groan  of 
general  execration  greeted  the  publican, 
and  glanced  off  to  his  Divine  Guest. 
Perhaps  Zacchseus  had  never  before 
recognised  in  how  deep  detestation  men 
held  him.  But  though  men  despised  him, 
there  stood  by  him  One  who  was  still 
willing  to  abide  with  him  ;  One  who,  far 
from  despising,  had  sought  him  in  his 
leafy  concealment  ;  One  who  was  willing 
to  shelter  the  publican,  even  if  He  must 
Himself  brunt  the  storm  of  popular  enmity; 
One  who,  now  for  this  man,  as  so  soon 
after  for  all  mankind,  would  stand  in  the 
tempest  an  immovable  though  cleft  and 
riven  Rock,  that  in  Himself  He  might  hide 
this  penitent  soul.  And  as  thus  the 
Redeemer  stood  by  this  object  of  the 
people's  hatred,  the  aroused  conscience  of 
the  publican  came  to  full  consciousness, 
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inward  whispers  of  penitence  became  full 
toned,  and  so  before  that  murmuring 
crowd  he  made  his  bold  confession  : 
"  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I 
give  to  the  poor  ;  and  if  I  have  taken 
anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusa 
tion,  I  restore  him  fourfold."  For  to  be 
seen  of  Christ  and  to  be  singled  out  by 
Him  from  all  that  throng,  to  be  chosen 
in  the  very  face  of  their  detestation,  and 
to  remain  chosen  though  the  multitude 
murmured,  was  enough  ;  it  was  grace  that 
made  the  outcast  publican  into  a  true  son 
of  Abraham. 

Yet  had  we  eyes  to  see,  the  grace  that 
came  to  Zacchseus  comes  to  us  also. 
Disadvantages  may  be  lost  in  richer 
advantage.  Poverty  may  lead  him  to 
Christ  whom  riches  had  dragged  to 
perdition.  Lack  of  that  brilliance  that 
charms  the  social  circle  has  been  the  safe 
guard  of  very  many.  The  sense  of  isola 
tion  amid  this  world's  joys  may  lead  to 
that  secret  place  into  which  Christ  looks 
and  says,  "  Come,  I  must  abide  with  thee." 
And  dared  we  but  believe  it,  Christ 
chooses  us  with  a  love  as  individual,  and 


as  courageous  as  that  wherewith  He  chose 
Zacchasus  ;  with  our  sins  and  faults,  our 
weaknesses  and  unlovelinesses,  He  takes 
us  as  He  took  him,  with  all  his  unpopu 
larity.  And  as  we  stand  in  His  presence, 
and  hide  ourselves  in  His  riven  side, 
and  shelter  in  the  unfailing  courage  and 
endurance  of  His  Divine  love,  our  better 
feelings  come  to  their  fruition,  and  we  are 
bold  to  confess,  to  believe,  and  to  resolve 
new  things.  Thrice  blessed  is  that  soul 
to  whom  in  its  sin,  or  in  its  solitude,  the 
tender  message  shall  come,  "  Make  haste, 
I  must  abide  with  thee." 
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"  He  made  as  though  He  would  have  gone 
farther.  But  they  constrained  Him"— 
ST.  LUKE  xxiv.  28,  29. 
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IT  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this 
narrative  of  the  walk  to  Emmaus  con 
tains  an  incident  of  the  life  of  St.  Luke. 
And  while  the  careful  portraiture  of  the 
whole  scene  makes  this  suggestion  far 
from  improbable,  it  almost  compels  the 
belief  that  one  of  the  actors  must  have 
related  it  to  the  evangelist. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the 
Resurrection  two  disciples  set  out  from 
Jerusalem  conversing,  as  was  natural, 
upon  the  interests  that  touched  them 
most  closely.  Three  days  before,  their 
cherished  hopes  of  Israel's  redemption 
appeared  to  have  been  rudely  shattered 
by  the  crucifixion.  They  had  been 
"amazed,"  —  puzzled,  but  not  comforted 
—  by  the  tidings  that  were  circulated  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  disciples  concern 

ing  the  angels  who  had  proclaimed  Christ 
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as  still  living,  and  concerning  the  visit 
of  two  apostles  who  had  found  His  body 
missing  from  the  tomb.  To  a  seeming 
stranger,  who  overtook  them,  and  who, 
with  the  irresistible  fascination  of  Divine 
grace,  by  one  question,  without  effort, 
had  won  their  confidence,  they  tell  the 
sorrow  of  their  hearts.  To  them  He 
replies  —  is  it  not  in  spirit  and  in  kind 
the  very  method  by  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  sought  to  comfort  Martha  ?  —  not 
with  formal  words  of  professed  sympathy 
and  consolation,  but  by  opening  to  their 
minds  the  declaration  of  the  Scriptures 
concerning  the  Christ,  and  by  showing 
how  the  whole  volume  bore  witness  to 
Him.  Though  at  that  time  they  did  not 
understand  the  cause,  they  afterwards 
remembered,  and  admitted  that  their 
hearts  burned  within  them  as  He  talked 
with  them  by  the  way,  and  while  He 
opened  to  them  the  Scriptures.  At  last 
that  journey  begun  in  sadness,  but  now 
brightening  through  the  converse  of  One 
whom  they  did  not  recognise,  must  end. 
They  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  ; 
the  Stranger  stands  as  one  whose  way 
lies  before  Him  ;  they  as  men  who  must 
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now  turn  aside  to  their  abode.  Perhaps 
the  formal  ceremonies  of  an  Eastern  fare 
well  have  begun,  when,  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  they  constrain  Him,  saying 
"Abide  with  us."  Painters  have  sought 
to  picture  the  walk  to  Emmaus ;  what 
a  genius  would  be  needed  to  paint  that 
unfinished  farewell,  and  the  constraint 
of  men  who  stayed  Him  who  "made  as 
though  He  would  have  gone  farther." 

What  a  vision  into  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  Redeemer  is  given  by  these  words  ! 
Apart  from  their  inviting  Him,  Emmaus 
was  not  the  goal  proposed  of  Christ. 
Unless  they  had  constrained  Him,  He 
would  still  have  journeyed  awhile  along 
that  road.  With  delicate  courtesy  He 
does  not  thrust  Himself  upon  them.  Yet 
all  the  while  He  desired  to  reveal  Him 
self  to  them,  and  only  their  lack  of  con 
straining  love  withstood.  But  the  sign 
He  has  chosen  can  only  be  wrought  in 
their  house  ;  He  must  break  bread  before 
they  know  Him.  And  thus  not  thrusting 
Himself  upon  them,  for  He  is  courteous, 
nor  hasting  from  them  without  warning, 
for  He  is  compassionate,  He  stands  at 
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the  parting  of  the  ways,  —  in  secret  yearn 
ing  to  reveal  Himself  to  the  eyes  which 
were  "  holden  "  ;  in  outward  seeming  a 
wayfaring  man  who  was  going  farther. 
"But  they  constrained  Him." 

Such  oft-times  is  love's  way.  It  has 
methods  our  shallow  judgment  cannot 
solve  ;  artifices  we  cannot  discover. 
Coming  to  us  laden  with  blessing,  and 
yearning  to  bless  us,  it  seeks  that  mode 
of  giving  that  shall  be  to  us  the  best. 
We  are  bidden  pray,  but  "your  Father 
knoweth  what  things  you  have  need  of 
before  ye  ask  Him."  An  omnipotent 
Saviour  is  content  to  stand  at  the  door  of 
the  heart,  knocking,  asking,  waiting,  but 
not  forcing  entrance.  He  comes  to  us 
in  forms  we  do  not  recognise,  that  He 
may  the  better  test  our  character.  He 
employs,  as  it  were,  artifices  that  we  may 
be  through  them  the  more  blest.  He 
comes  to  us  in  the  darkness  of  sorrow, 
that  we  may  constrain  Him  to  abide  with 
us,  a  Friend  and  Comforter.  He  conies 
to  us  in  unexpected  circumstances  and 
wins  access  to  our  hearts.  He  lays  His 
spell  upon  us  in  some  unaccustomed  form 
of  worship,  some  unknown  ministry,  be- 
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cause  in  these,  rather  than  in  the  common 
paths  of  worship,  we  may  find  the  Christ. 
He  lays  a  holy  stratagem  of  strange  and 
unwonted  circumstances,  and  then  our 
saddened  hearts  first  feel  the  hallowed, 
burning  love. 

Was  it  not  of  such  an  artifice  of  Divine 
love  that  Augustine  wrote  :  "  But  Thou 
to  make  me  change  from  one  place  to 
another  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul, 
didst  eject  me  from  Carthage,  as  it  were 
by  goads,  and  didst  draw  me  to  Rome  by 
allurements,  by  means  of  men  who  loved 
this  perishing  life  :  here  doing  mad  things, 
there  promising  vain  things  ;  and  to 
direct  aright  my  steps,  Thou  didst 
secretly  use  their  and  my  perversity  ?  " 
Was  it  not  in  some  such  artifice  of 
Divine  love  that  John  Wesley  found 
Christ  on  that  day  when,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a 
society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one 
was  reading  Luther's  preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quar 
ter  to  nine  I  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ, 
Christ  alone,  for  salvation"? 

There  are  by-paths  of  the  heart  which 
'5 
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the  Redeemer  knows,  methods  whose 
reason  we  cannot  search  out,  artifices 
of  skill  and  love  suited  to  our  necessities 
and  peculiarities  ;  and  thus  He  deals  well 
with  men,  even  if  He  makes  "  as  if  He 
would  go  farther." 

"  They  constrained  Him."  What  issues 
are  depending  upon  our  constraint  ! 
What  loss  had  these  men  suffered  if,  by 
lack  of  this  grace,  they  had  permitted 
Christ  to  go  farther  !  Blessings  were 
within  their  reach,  but  the  hand  of  con 
straint  alone  could  grasp  them.  Bless 
ings  were  near  to  them,  but  only  the 
energy  and  insight  of  constraint  could 
discover  them.  An  opportunity  was 
granted  them  of  regaining  the  Friend 
they  had  lost,  but  it  must  be  embraced 
by  them.  For  the  artifices  of  love  com 
pel  us  to  make  blessings  our  own.  And 
in  the  many  ways  by  which  God  comes 
to  us  in  unexpected  times  or  places,  in 
unexpected  or  even  in  undesired  circum 
stances,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  wisdom  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  influence  we  feel,  to 
embrace  the  blessings  whose  full  signifi 
cance  we  may  not  understand,  to  yield 
ourselves  to  the  pure  though  mysterious 
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spell  which  falls  upon  us,  whose  full 
meaning  we  may  not  discern.  And  in 
these  ways  we  may  find  that  in  the 
opportunity  embraced,  the  influence 
welcomed,  the  Stranger  constrained,  we 
have  won  for  ourselves  as  Friend  and 
Guest  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Grant  unto  me,  O  Lord,  an  expectant 
heart,  waiting  for  Thy  coming  ;  an  under 
standing  heart,  believing  that  in  many 
ways,  and  in  methods  of  Thy  own 
choosing,  Thou  dost  appear;  a  discerning 
heart,  to  discover  the  artifices  of  Thy 
love,  and  know  Thee  when  Thou  dost 
draw  near.  Yet  above  all,  grant  me  an 
earnest  heart,  full  of  the  love  that  will 
constrain  Thee  ;  of  love  so  strong  that 
even  when  Thou  makest  as  though  Thou 
wouldst  go  farther,  as  though  Thou 
wouldst  leave  me  unblest,  can  yet  con 
strain  Thee  to  turn  aside  and  tarry  in 
the  lowly  habitation  of  my  poor  heart. 
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